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_ THE NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 


MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA 
By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT 


Brief descriptions of some 630 trees of North America (exclusive of Mexico), accompanied by a figure of the leaves, | 

fruits, and flowers of each tree. This work will fill a place similar to that long held by Gray’s “ Manual of Botany.” 

Professor Sargent is Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, and author of “The Silva of North | 

America,” “Trees and Shrubs,” ete. With illustrations by Charles Edward Faxon, Glossary of technical terms and | 
| Index. $6.00 net, postpaid. 


ESSAYS IN PURITANISM | THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS | 
By ANDREW MACPHAIL By ALLEYNE IRELAND 


, , “His extremely interesting studies in tropical adminis- | 
“These essays are not only remarkably interesting but | y ae P 
distinctly able—full of shrewd insight, strewn with | tration cover a very wide area, and upon all he has 
sparkling raillery, thoroughly informed as well as ap- | brought to bear the keen insight of an experienced | 
preciative.’ a $1.50 net. Postage 12 cts. | observer.’ ae ~~ April 8) Postage 14 cts. 














WASPS 
Social and Solitary 
By G. W. and E. G. PECKHAM 


A popular book of research and ob- | 


servation in a less familiar field of 
nature. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 
(Ready April 8. ) 





IRELAND’S STORY 
By CHARLES JOHNSTON 
and CARITA SPENCER 
A short history of Ireland for schools, 
reading circles, and general readers. 
$1.40 net. Postage 15 cents. 


| LATER POEMS 
By JOHN W. CHADWICK 
| Presenting Mr. Chadwick as a poet in 


his most mature period, when his lines 
conveyed the most perfect expression 
| of his deep thought and feeling. $1.25 
net. 





THE OPAL 
“Clothed with the charm of anony- 
mity, ous with Boston society and 
possessing the additional fascinatiqn 


of a portrait frontispiece, ‘The Opal’ 
is ashining success.” — Boston Heraid. 
$1.25. 





Postage extra. (Ready April 8.) | 


A MADCAP CRUISE 

By ORIC BATES 
“ Mr. Bates possesses the story teller’s 
gift in more than ordinary degree, and 
a certain naive quality of humor adds 
no little spice to the story.”’— Boston 
Transcript. $1.5v. 





OUT OF BONDAGE 

By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON | 
“ Delightful scenes of the old time 
New England country life, with sen- | 
timent and pathos and fun, too.” — 
New York Sun. By the author of 
“Danvis Folks.” $1.25. 








THE OUTLE 


By ANDY ADAMS 


An exciting personal account of an old-time cattle drive, 


full of incident, action, and adventure 


Mr. Adams's first great success, “‘ The Log of a Cowboy.” 
Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. $1.50. (Ready April 8.) | Illustrated by Eric Pape. $1.50. 
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such as will recall 


ISIDRO 


By MARY AUSTIN 


A stirring romance of the Mission days of Southern Cali- | 
fornia and Mexico, full of swiftly moving incidents of 
| love and adventure, and told with. pawerand.distinction. 


(Ready April 26.) 





THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU 
By CAROLYN WELLS and HARRY P. TABER 


| This summer story, full of audaciously humorous situations and clever dialogue, is far-and-away Miss Wells's best 
work. The rapid fire of conversation, and the quick action of the complicated love passages, give the reader two 
hours of steady and forgetful enjoyment. Illustrated by Charles M. er $1.50. Bere we 8. ) 
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Regular Edition, boxed, $6.00 met. 





Messrs. A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


Take pleasure in announcing that 


THEODORE THOMAS 


A MUSICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


will be 
Published April 5, 1905 
Large-paper Edition, boxed, $25.00 net. 


The most important musical publication brought out in many years. 
Circulars upon application to booksellers, music stores, or the publishers. 
































Life, Letters, and Travels of 
Father Pierre Jean De Smet, S. J. 


Missionary Labors and Adventures Among the Wild 
Tribes of the North American Indians (1801-1873). 
Minute Descriptions of their Manners, Customs, Games, 
Modes of Warfare and Torture, Legends, Traditions, 
ete., from Personal Observations ; with Sketches of the 
Country from St. Louis to Puget Sound. 


Edited from the original unpublished manuscript | 


Journals and Letter-books, with numerous notes. 
Also a Life of Father De Smet, by 
HIRAM MARTIN CHITTENDEN 
(Major U. S. Engineers) and 
ALFRED TALBOT RICHARDSON 
Map and Illustrations. 

Four vols., 8vo, cloth (over 1600 pages), $15.00 net. 


“ His writings have contributed, perhaps, a 
fund of information concerning the American 
than has been os by any other work in any 
other language.” — v. ¥. Times Saturday Review. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, Publisher, 
14 W. 224 St., New York. 








Historic Highways of America 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


se on the 
j.chathon of tn Lighunge of Wen, Gioumasen, and tend Mepansion, 
Comprising the following volumes: 
Paths of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals. 
Indian Thoroughfares. 
Washington’s Road: The First Chapter of the 
Old nch War. 
Braddock’s Road. 
The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road. 
Boone’s Wilderness Road. 
Portage Paths: The Keys of the Continent. 
Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin. 
Waterways of Westward Expansion. 
The Cumberlatid Road. 
Pioneer Roads of America (two volumes). 
The Great American Canals (two volumes). 
The Future of Road-Making in America. 
Index. 


Price for the set, $39.00. 


“As in the prior volumes, the general effect is that of a most 
series. oapesenee saa 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio 
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TWO VOLUMES IN ONE 


The Works of the Best Authors done into the Daintiest and Most 
Artistic little books ever offered to booklovers 


Nelson’s New Century Library 


Holds the unique position of being the only series of the kind ever published. They are printed 
on the thinnest opaque paper ever produced — Nelson’s India paper — making it possible to 
include two large volumes in one little book 64 x44 inches, and about half an inch thick, 
without any reduction in the size of type. This means two volumes in one, at the cee 
of one — dressed in a style worthy of the Masters. 


DICKENS THACKERAY SCOTT 


AND SELECTED WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS 


Bound in beautiful leathers, limp and board. These books cannot be described by comparison — 
they must be seen to be appreciated. 


The best booksellers have «« NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY ?”’; ask to see them. 
Price $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, according to binding. 


In the meantime ny we send = er ant list and eens get ? 





| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 East 18th Street, NEW YORK 

















NOW READY 





OLD MASTERS AND NEW. By Kenyon Cox. 
A practical book of art criticism by one of the foremost American painters and decorative artists. $1.50 net ; postage 10e, 


THE CASE OF RUSSIA: A Composite View. 
By Atrrep Rampaup, Viapmre G. SimmKovircu, J. Novicorr, Perrr Ronerrs, and Isaac A. Hourwicu. 
A symposium on conditions in present-day Russia, as full of information as it is timely. $1.25 net; postage 10 cents. 


THE VIRGINIA COUNTY RECORDS. Published under the auspices of The Genealogical Association. 
Limited absolutely to 1000 copies. Volume I.: SPOTSYLVANIA CO 
The Virginia Records by counties, including Abstracts of Wills, Deeds, Marriage License Bonds, Guardians’ Bonds, 
Administration Bonds, and Lists of Revolutionary Pensioners. Genealogists, historians, descendants of Virginia, and 
libraries will find these publications invaluable. Cloth, $10.00 net per volume; postage extra. 


HESTER OF THE GRANTS. By Tueopora Peck. 


A novel in a new field for fiction — the Vermont of early days. The little Green Mountain villages know a wealth of 
stirring romance and this tale takes one back to the days of men who loved and hated, fought and died, with the 
intensity of primal people. Frontispiece by Thomas Mitchell Peirce. $1.50. 


NEW EDITIONS ARE ALSO READY OF 


TEN GIRLS FROM DICKENS. By Kare Dickinson Sweetser. 
A charming introduction for young folk to some of Dickens’s immortal children. Illustrated by G. A. Williams. $2.00, 


ZIONISM. By Max Norpav. 
A masterly exposition of a great modern movement. 175 cents net; postage 5 cents. 


THE LITTLE KINGDOM OF HOME. By Marearet E. Sanester. 
Kindly, cheerful wisdom on the subject of homes and home-making, thoroughly wholesome and human. $1.50 net; 
postage 15 cents. 


FOX, DUFFIELD & CO., Publishers, 36 East 2ist Street, New York 
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The New Macmillan Publications 


POEMS OF MARKED ORIGINALITY 


Mr. William J. Neidig’s THE FIRST WARDENS 


This little book does not echo other poets nor construct minor melodies out of the customary themes and imagery. It is of 
unusual quality and promise both in poetic imagination and literary style. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net (postage 5 cents.) 





A GUIDE TO THE INTELLIGENT APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


Dr. Hanchett’s THE ART OF THE MUSICIAN 


This is just the book for those who love music enough to wish to know more of what a composer is aiming at and to find ground 
for a fair jadgment of his results. It is illustrated with many musical quotations. 


Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 net (postage 13¢.) 
4 BIOGRAPHY OF RARE INTEREST 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s CHATHAM 


It is not often that the life story of a man of such rare personal ascendancy is told by such a master of lucid narrative. Histor- 
ically, too, the life of Wiiliam Pitt is of interest to every American who recalls his friendship for our Colonies. 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, 81.25 net ( postage 9 cents). 


LECTURES ON THE MODERN SCIENCE OF HISTORY 


Professor Lamprecht’s WHAT IS HISTORY? 


The remarkable learning and the striking ideas set forth in Prof ht’s recent lect in this country make this little 
book an exceptional contribution to the advance of the modern a of history. Cloth, 12me, $1.25 net (postage 9 cents). 





4 WONDERFULLY HELPFUL AND SUGGESTIVE BOOK 


Dr. Emille Javal’s ON BECOMING BLIND 


This little book is at once so wise and so comprehending that it has an almost pathetic charm. It was written after the great 
French oculist had himself become totally blind. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage 10 cents). 


A HANDBOOK BASED ON THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


Mr. Charles Sears Baldwin’s HOW TO WRITE 


Comment on the debt due to the English Bible for the cultivation of purity of style is frequent. This analysis of its high value 
by Professor Baldwin, of Yale University, is practical and illuminating. 50 cents, net ( postage 8 cents). 


BRAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS 


Colonel R. C. Goff’s FLORENCE 


Some Tuscan cities, described by Clarissa Goff and illustrated with seventy-three full-page plates in the colors of the original 
paintings by Colonel Goff. Together paintings and text reproduce the rural and urban scenes of the country whose name more 
than any other tires the imagination of the would-be traveller. Cloth, demy Sve, decorated cover, gilt top, 86.00 net. 


NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Sidney R. Kennedy’s THE LODESTAR 


is an uncommonly attractive love story, full of sparkling dialogue, amusing without being trashy — an ideal book to read aloud. 


Mrs. Shafer’s BEYOND CHANCE OF CHANGE 


gives genuine delight to those who can appreciate the restful charm of its picture of happy child life among the open-hearted, 
high-minded village folk of ‘The Day Before Yesterday.” Cloth, 81.50. 


Mr. Robert H. Fuller’s THE GOLDEN HOPE 


is a ‘simply ripping good story’ of three adventurous Greeks who helped young Alexander the Great conquer the world before 
he was thirty. Cloth, 81.50. 


Mrs. Hammond’s THE MASTER-WORD 


is a story of Southern life to-day, and the “New York Evening Post” praises it so highly as to class it as “‘ one of the only two 
books ever written which adequately interpret ’’ certain phases of that life. Cloth, 81.50. 
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OUR PIONEER AMERICAN POET. 


There are estates which are held by the 
payment of a rose or a piece of fruit in an- 
nual rent. The intellectual domains which 
we take from great writers deserve at least an 
equal acknowledgment. Some legacies indeed 
of this kind demand knight-service: we must 
go to war to defend our king and almoner, 
dead though he be. Our first true American 
poet, however, does not need the help of sword 
or torch. He is serene and secure in his 
medest greatness, and there is nothing for us 
to do but to bring to his grave-throne our 
small tributes of criticism and appreciation. 

It is related of Lao Tsze that he was car- 
ried in his mother’s womb for seventy or eighty 
years, so that when he was born his hair was 
white and his form hoar with antiquity. The 
youth of nineteen, who, in a new country, 
amid a race of pioneers, wrote ‘ Thanatopsis’ 
certainly recalls the Chinese philosopher. The 
dominant note in William Cullen Bryant’s 
poetry is age. Age, engulfment, resignation, 
death,—these motives return again and again 
in his poems. ‘They are good themes, and 
there is no reason why a poet should not be 
especially born to express them; but the sin- 
gular thing is that they should be sung as the 
herald notes of our poetic dawn. One would 
think that then, if at all, would sound the 
music of Spring and Resurrection; then would 
glow pictures of buoyant action — the red col- 
ors of love and war. 

Without meaning anything but praise, it 
may be said of Bryant’s poems in general that 
Wordsworth forgot to write them. A few of 
them rise to the height of Wordsworth’s best, 
and they never sink to the level of his worst. 
But of course in mass, in range, in fire, the 
English poet is immeasurably beyond his 
American double or pupil. There is a differ- 
ence, too, in their view of Nature and outlook 
on man’s destiny. Wordsworth is the poet of 
immortality — of resurrection; the Nature he 
loved was ablaze with Spirit. Bryant’s Nature 
is the Nature of the chemists and geologists 
and geographers. He lacked metaphysics. 
How often has he repeated the idea of man 
returning to his original elements,— of engulf- 
ment in the grave! By iteration he makes it 
impressive. Yet it is probably best to touch 
such thoughts, and leave them. Omar’s speak- 
ing jar gives us a more vivid sense of the mat- 
ter. And after all, the idea, poetically speak- 
ing, is nothing much. If man is spirit, his 
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sinking into the grave is of little consequence ; 
and if earth is spirit, too, it is of still less. 
It is remarkable that Bryant keeps his Stoic 
conception of virtue and morality so high 
while yielding to an almost Lucretian sense of 
the constitution of the world. 

Bryant has in poetry the felicity which the 
Psalmist prayed for,—neither poverty nor 
riches. Yet his severe taste saved him from 
that inevitable instinct for the second-best 
which has ruined so much American verse. He 
always recalls the masters; and when it is not 
Wordsworth’s star which is in the ascendant, 
it is that of Milton, or Gray, or Collins. He 
was perhaps the most careful student of verse 
we have had. But his music is too often a 
recollected air. His pictures,— achieving, as 
they frequently do, the virgin phrase, cool, 
dewy, and unravished of man,—lack yet the 
ecstacy of more daring souls. The sacred 
spark in him was a lambent phosphorescence, 
incapable of communicating heat or fire. 

Lyrical poetry does not lend itself easily to 
criticism. The spontaneous gush of thought, 
the record of fleeting emotion, it is too evanes- 
cent in its nature to admit of dissection. 
One does not analyze thistle-down, or break 
a butterfly on the wheel. When the creating 
and combining powers come in, we can try to 
trace their progression and culmination in a 
work of genius, and compare the results with 
‘other productions of a like order. But a good 
lyric ought to be unitary and unique. Per- 
haps the best way to discuss a writer whose 
work consists of a multitude of short pieces is 
to state first the general impression they pro- 
duce, and then go on and say what one cana of 
the single poems. 

The largest division of Bryant’s work is the 
group of blank-verse pieces, including ‘ Than- 
atopsis,’ ‘The Forest Hymn,’ ‘The Prairies,’ 
‘Earth, ‘Hymn to Death, ‘The Flood of 
Years,’ and a few others. As far as theme and 
matter are concerned, they are practically all 
one,— the same thoughts in varied settings. 
The earliest written of them sums up their 
whole message, and the world has accepted it 
as the greatest. In manner, however, they are 
equally good; and it is a manner which makes 
a small thing seem almost colossal. The blank- 
verse is studied from Wordsworth, who got his 
by inheritance through Cowper from Milton. 
Neither in Wordsworth nor in Bryant, how- 
ever, is there anything which much resembles 
Milton’s sidereal style. And the two later 
poets differ from each other. In Wordsworth’s 
best blank-verse there is a sense of growth, 
a pulsating vitality, a pushing upward as of 
forest trees, each trying to be tallest. In Bry- 
ant’s lines there is the faltering, soundless fall 
of Autumn leaves detaching themselves with- 





out wind. His verse, however, is a most fit 
instrument for the meditative mood. Infe- 
rior in passages to Wordsworth’s similar work, 
it is superior in single lines, and has far fewer 
lapses into prose. 

Bryant’s poems which bear upon wild-life in 
America, aboriginal or that of the early set- 
tlers, such as ‘ The Disinterred Warrior,’ ‘ The 
Hunter of the Prairies, ‘ Catterskill Falls,’ 
have all a stamp of deep and grave sincerity. 
They are miniatures, and require a magnify- 
ing-glass to bring out their merits. But even 
after Cooper’s great canvasses, painted with a 
broad brush, these little vignettes repay study. 

There are a good many of Bryant’s minor 
pieces which have a sort of faded elegance, as 
if they were originally written for the old 
Books of Beauty —the Annuals of our early 
literature. They are not in the least vital,— 
they are purely manufactured; but their arti- 
fice is well done. A list of these would be too 
long to give, but in it would be ‘ The Song of 
the Greek Amazon,’ ‘Song of Pitcairn’s Isl- 
and,’ ‘The Damsel of Peru.’ A poem like 
‘The Lapse of Time’ is of a higher mood; yet 
it too is irritating: it is so near the common- 
place, yet manages to evade actual prosaism. 
It reminds one of some of the slighter, prelu- 
sive strains of Collins, which have nothing in 
them but an ineffable grace — the classic air. 

But I must eome to the handful of lyrics 
which are Bryant’s real title-deeds to fame 
signed and sealed by the Muse. Two little 
odes I would first mention, not for any spe- 
cial mark of thought or phrase which they 
possess, but because of their originality in 
metre. They are ‘The Greek Partisan’ and 
an ‘ Ode for a Celebration.’ Most poets, when 
they try to bring a variety of rhythm into a 
short compass, merely change the length of 
their lines; but Bryant here changes the key 
of the music, as Gray did. These brief poems 
have in consequence a dancing movement 
which is most effective. 

‘The Siesta? is probably the nearest ap- 
proach to a real song that Bryant ever wrote. 
Some other of his things which are labelled 
songs are as wooden as clothes-pegs, as cold as 
icicles. The ‘Song of Marion’s Men’ is a 
martial lyric, and a fine one, though it comes 
far short of equalling the war-poems of Burns 
and Campbell, or even two more recent Amer- 
ican patriotic strains, ‘The Blue and the 
Gray,’ and ‘The Bivouac of the Dead.’ Bry- 
ant’s ‘Greek Boy’ is also a Tyrtarean poem, 
and has real rather than painted fire. It is 
of course reminiscent of Byron’s ‘Isles of 
Greece.’ 

In ‘June’ for almost the first time we find 
Bryant standing unpropped by any other poet. 
All the art he had learned from Gray and 
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Collins and Wordsworth was in his mind when 
he wrote it, but for the nonce he forgot them 
and spoke straight from his soul. The diction 
of the piece is full of floating gold which con- 
centrates into one or two ingot-like phrases. 
‘Oh, Fairest of the Rural Maids” is almost 
equally good, but here Bryant leans again on 
Wordsworth’s shoulder, as he does in ‘The 
Fringed Gentian.’ ‘ Autumn Woods’ is entire- 
ly original and absolutely flawless. Singularly 
enough, Bryant, usually so grave, not to say 
drab, in his coloring, here gives the gayest pic- 
ture of American Autumn which exists in our 
literature. Mark the art or the unconscious 
truth with which he assembles all the bright 
aspects of the season,— the woods which have 
put their glory on, the colored landscape, the 
gay company of trees, the painted leaves, the 
sun’s quiet smile, the absence of gloom where 
many branches meet, the stream that shines 
with the image of its golden screen, the rose- 
ate canopy where a maiden’s blush would be 
unmarked! The word ‘colored’ is repeated 
three times, probably with intention. Alto- 
gether it is the most perfect piece of objec- 
tive work which Bryant ever achieved, and 
needs only a touch of magical imagination to 
place it fairly by the side of Keats’s best. 
Hardly less admirable is ‘The Death of the 
Flowers,’ a little elegy whose sweet and gentle 
perfection make of it a sister-song to Collins’s 
* Fidele,’ and even render it worthy to stand, 
at some remove, in the presence of the Death 
Song in ‘Cymbeline.’ The simple fitness of 
the epithets throughout the piece is Greek; and 
the exquisitély modulated metre is perhaps the 
most lyrical movement in all Bryant’s verse. 

There remain Bryant’s three crowning 
poems —‘To the Past,’ ‘Lines to a Water- 
fowl,’ and ‘ The Battlefield.’ The first has an 
air of antique greatness. Its bareness is im- 
pressive as of a Spanish Hidalgo presiding at 
his empty board with an inestimable jewel or 
two, heirlooms spared by Fate, glittering on 
his fingers. The piece contains what is proba- 
bly Bryant’s finest line 

‘And features, the great soul’s apparent seat,’ 
although 
‘Qld ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,’ 
from ‘ Thanatopsis,’ and 
‘The desert and illimitable air,’ 

of the ‘ Lines to a Waterfowl,’ are near rivals. 
The last-named poem is the quintessence of 
Bryant’s genius. Neither in motive nor man- 
ner does it recall any other poet, and there 
is none throughout time who would not be 
proud to own it. Yet I think ‘The Battle- 
field’ is his final and supreme triumph. Beauty 
and splendor of picture are here, and a grandeur 
of utterance which might have been thundered 
from Sinai. 





_ What is Bryant’s rank among our American 
singers? Poe is greatest in prose, his verse 
being merely the gold fringe on his prose suit 
of sables; yet even in poetry he keeps his 
precedence. He keeps it by reason of his 
strange originality, his almost unequalled gift 
of proportion and effect, his charm of haunt- 
ing melody and unforgetable picturing. In 
weight and felicity of single phrase, however, 
he is certainly not equal to either Bryant or 
Emerson; and by virtue of this felicity, allied 
te a considerable gift of design, Bryant, I 
should say, must rank second. Emerson’s 
shower of verbal sparks, which hardly ever 
coalesced into a star-like poem, can only place 
him third. Walt Whitman is a purely lyrical 
poet, but even yet it is hard to assay and 
value his dithyrhambic verse. In the great 


| battle of the Ramayana, Laksmana is mortally 


wounded, and Hanuman, the monkey magician 
of the epic, is sent to a distant mountain for 
an herb of healing to revive the hero, What 
with the length of the journey and his adven- 
tures by the way, Hanuman forgets the de- 
scription of the plant. ‘ Something there was,’ 


‘he says, ‘of red, something of white, something 


of gold.” But he cannot make up his mind 
which of the flowering things he sees around 
him is the right one; so he plucks up the 
whole mountain by the roots, and conveys it 
back to the field of battle. This is perhaps an 
exaggerated comparison for Whitman’s poetry; 
there is a sense of mass and tness in 
him, yet it is most difficult to discover in all 
his pages that plant of charm and’ healing 
which we call 


Lowell is reported to have said, late in life, 
“We were none of us as great poets as we 
thought we were.’ None indeed of our classic 
writers had, in poetry at least, any great crea- 
tive gifts. There were lyrists, occasional poets ; 
and it is useless to try to push lyrical and 
occasional poetry into competition with the 


large, continued creations of Literature. . The 
question is easily decided. Let anyone ask 
himself which the world could better afford to 
lose, all the’ poetry—the best of its kind 
in the language— contained in Palgrave’s 
‘Golden Treasury,’ or Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet.’ 
The verdict could hardly be long in ‘doubt. 
Much would we miss, much would drop from 
us, if the passion and pathos and imagination 
of England’s lyrists were obliterated; but 
‘Hamlet’ is woven into the very texture of 
the souls, not only of our race, but of man- 
kind. Yet it is only one of a number of 
nearly equal plays by a single author. And 
the same judgment would almost certainly 
have to be rendered if the case were ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ against the whole body of lyrical verse 
in English, However, we cannot do without 
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lyrical poetry, and we may be glad that we 
have in Bryant a singer who has added appre- 
ciably to the world’s stock of the best in this 


sort of writing. Qyartes LeonarpD Moore. 








COMMUNICATION. 
COOPERATION IN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

The establishment of a fully equipped American 
bibliographical institute is a desideratum that 
has been suggested more than once, though there 
is some difference of opinion, even among those 
who have carefully considered the matter, as to 
the endowment required. One proposition pub- 
lished calls for a fund of two hundred thousand 
dollars, or an implied income of from eight thou- 
sand to ten thousand dollars per annum. A much 
smaller sum could, however, be used advantageous- 
ly in the pursuit of certain restricted lines of 
investigation. The importance of encouraging 
bibliographical research in America, is well un- 
derstood and ought, ere long, to result in the 
creation of an institution especially fitted 
for the task. The cataloguing or bibliography 
of books, as books, is receiving so much 
attention from the Library of Congress and 
other institutions that, irrespective of the great 
value of such work, there is perhaps no urgent and 
immediate need of additional undertakings of ex- 
actly the same sort. The purpose of this note, 
therefore, is to suggest another field of investiga- 
tion whose fruitfulness is unlimited. 

Students and general readers frequently come 
across facts which, being curious or little known, 
or for other special reasons, are likely to be of 
general interest, and should be so recorded as to 
make them more accessible. Let the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington or one of the principal 
colleges commence the publication of a ‘ Miscella- 
nea Curiosa,’ comprising bibliographical notices 
collected by special investigators, general readers, 
and others, with notes and queries. Occasionally, 
an item found could be made the basis of a 
quest for additional information. American éol- 
leges, through their faculties and students, could 
well codperate with the editor, by contributing 
notices from time to time, and special branches of 
knowledge might be pursued when desired. One 
of the most important desiderata, as observed by 
the writer in ‘Public Libraries,’ March (10:123, 
124), would be the formation of a good working 
bibliography of bibliographies, which could be 
included, as the scope of the ‘Miscellanea Curi- 
osa’ need not be limited. 

All the notices published should be duly ar- 
ranged and classified in very much the same man- 
ner as in that model volume, the ‘A. L. A. Cat- 
alog,’ 1904 edition, issued by the Library of 
Congress. The order of the notices would thus 
conform to the common practice of the majority 
of American libraries, which would conduce to the 
accessibility of the work. A special edition of 
the ‘Miscellanea Curiosa’ could be printed upon 
only one side of the paper, permitting the separ- 





ation of individual notices for gumming upon 
index-eards. As to the work itself, an extended 
illustration of its proposed contents could be 
compiled with little expense of time and labor; 
but the few notices given below will perhaps 
suffice for the present. The customary classifica- 
tion is here omitted to economize space. 


Astronomisches Gesellschaft. Vierteijahrsschrift. 
[1910 Return of Halley’s Comet.] 
Vierteljahrsschrift der Astronomischen Gesellschaft, 
89 Jahrgang, drittes Heft, pp. 149, 152 Leipzig, 1904. 
[Contains the announcement of a prize of 1,000 
Mark, offered by the Astronomisches Wesellschaft, ‘for 
the best determination of the positions of Halley’s comet 
in the year of its return.’] 


Dunlap, William. 

[Benedict Arnold, as a British officer, under military 
surveillance by Cols. Simcoe and Dundas, jointly holding 
‘a dormant commission’ from Sir Henry Clinton.) 

History of the New Netherlands . .. . By William 
Dunlap, New York, 1840. See 2:201. ([Consult, also, 
Simcoe’s ‘ Military Journal,’ 2nd ed., New York, 1844, 
pp. 158-162, 326.] 


Hopkinson, Hon. Francis. 

The Battle of the Kegs, a Song. 

Military Journal . . . ., by James Thacher, Hart- 
ford, 1854. See pp. 372-374. 

{An amusing song based upon an incident of the 
American revolution.) 


Lee, Henry. 1756-1818. 

Adventure of Sergeant-Major John Champe. 

Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of 
the U. 8., by Henry Lee, New York, 1869; see pp. 394- 
411. Ditto, Washington, 1827, see pp. 270-284. 

{An account of Champe’s attempt to capture Benedict 
Arnold, alive, after the latter’s treason. (Quoted in 
Thacher’s ‘ Military Journal,’ appendix, pp. 380-399, Hart- 
ford, 1854.)] 


Yankee Doodle. — 

Young Folks’ History of America, ed. by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, Boston, 1881, see pp. 266-268. 

{A reprint of the original version of 15 verses, 4 
lines each, written by a British sergeant, in Boston, in 


1775. (See Notes and Queries, 10th series, 3 :24.)] 


A periodical of the nature above outlined ought 
to prove a welcome addition to public libraries 
and to the collections of educational institutions. 
A general manifestation of interest in the project 
might further its inauguration. 

Eveene Farrrietp McPrKe. 


(Member B.S.A. and L.I.B., Brussels.) 
Chicago, March 23, 1905. 








PARSIFAL. 


Stolid he stands, nor knows he any thrill 
Of grief for the sore-stricken king, the prey 
Of torments dire, whose anguish to allay 

No balsam serves, avails no healing skill. 

Yet shall he bring redemption, e’en though still 
For years the tempter lure his feet astray 
And cheat his senses, ere the sacred day 

Dawn of the sure fulfilment of God’s will. 


And now, with purpose clear, and vision purged 
Of the last sense-illusion, he, by grace 

Divine enlightened, and by pity urged, 

Here stands, with God in rapt communion merged, 
The Grail’s pure light effulgent in his face, 
Healer and Saviour in the holy pm a 
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Che Hew Books. 





THE LIFE-WORK OF THEODORE THOMAS.* 


The Theodore Thomas book, now given to 
the public just three months after the death 
of the great conductor, has been prepared by 
his almost life-long friend, Mr. George P. 
Upton, dean of musical critics in this country, 
and a man thoroughly fitted for his task, both 
by his musicianly equipment of experience and 
instinct, and by his skill in the art of effective 
literary presentation. The book was projected 
long before the lamented death of Mr. Thomas, 
and was thus well in hand at the time when he 
so unexpectedly laid down his baton forever, 
which fact accounts for its appearance with 
such fortunate promptness. 

The interest of this book naturally centres 
in the hundred pages or so of the Autobiog- 
raphy. These chapters constitute a very matter- 
of-fact statement, bare of all ornament, and 
devoid of the slightest literary pretence, yet 
highly important by virtue of their subject- 
matter. His life-history begins as follows: 
‘According to the records of the church in 
Esens, East Friesland, by the North Sea, I 
was born on the 11th of October, 1835. At this 
place my father was Stadtpfeifer. Here we 
have corrected the statement made in many of 
the recent obituary notices that Essen (of 
Krupp celebrity) was the birthplace of Theo- 
dore Thomas. It appears, indeed, that he was 
born in Holland, and was saved from being a 
Dutchman only by his German parentage. Of 
his boyish musical ventures, he says: 


‘I have been told that I played the violin in pub- 
lic at the age of five. I have not, however, the 
slightest remembrance of when I began to play. 
My earliest recollection is that my father played 
the violin, so I played, and that I soon played the 
music he did. The members of his band, or orches- 
tra, amused themselves by bringing music to me 
and trying to find something that I could not read 
off at sight.’ 


It was in the summer of 1845 that the 
Thomas family emigrated to New York, hav- 
ing a six weeks’ passage on an American mer- 
chant vessel. The father had a large family 
to support, and Theodore contributed assistance 
by playing at theatres and dancing-schools. In 
his thirteenth year he, together with his father, 
enlisted in a navy band stationed at Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. A year later, Theodore ob- 
tained his discharge, and started South on a 
concert tour of his own. 

‘I do not remember taking anything with me 


but my fiddle, my little box of clothing, and seme 
posters which I had had printed, announcing a con- 
* TuHEopore THoMas. A Musical Autobiography. Edited 


by George P. Upton. In two volumes. Illustrated. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 








cert by ‘‘Master T. T.’’ I kept a supply of these 
posters in my trunk, and when I had no money I 
first obtained permission to use the dining hall of 
a hotel for a concert, and then I went around on 
the day before the concert took place and put up 
my posters with tacks. When the time for the con- 
cert arrived, I would stand at the door of the hall 
and take the money until I concluded that my audi- 
ence was about gathered, after which I would go to 


the front of the hall, unpack my violin, and begin 


the concert. Sometimes I played with piano accom- 
paniment, but oftener without. I have yet in my 
possession a set of variations on ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ which I wrote down some years later as 
a souvenir of those days. I did not have printed 
programmes.’ 

Returning to New York the next year, Theo- 
dore found a new German theatre established, 
and was engaged as leading violinist. ‘Here I 
received my first intellectual impetus, by becom- 
ing acquainted with the plays of the great Ger- 
man poets.’ He also remarks, incidentally, 
that ‘better music was played in the theatres 
then than at the present time.’ The modern 
play-goer, if he have not the facts necessary for 
comparison, is at any rate prepared to admit 
that no music could be worse than what he 
now hears in such places of amusement. The 
great singers who came to America in the early 
fifties did much to form the musician’s taste 
during those impressionable years. But the 
problem of actual living remained a difficult 
one, as the following anecdote attests : 

‘Once, when I was a boy, I remember, seeing no 
way of earning the money for my board, I took my 
fiddle under my coat, went to the bar-room of a 
hotel, and played, and soon had the money I needed, 
after which I left. Other well-known musicians 
had to beat the big drum all day in street parades. 
I was, fortunately, not driven to that.’ 

In 1853, Thomas played first violin in the 
orchestra of L. A. Jullien, described as ‘the 
musical charlatan of all ages,’ who then came 
to New York, bringing with him some excel- 
lent performers. Karl Eckert, the leader of 
Mme. Sontag’s orchestra, was his next master, 
and made him ‘ principal’ of the second violins; 
besides exerting over him an influence which 
‘probably laid the foundation of my future 
career.’ A year later, he became ‘ concert- 
meister’ under Arditi, whose troupe included 
such singers as Lagrange and Mirate. Of the 
latter he says: ‘I have always considered 
Mirate the greatest tenor I have heard, without 
exception, in voice, compass, method, and musi- 
cianship.’? And yet, such is the evanescence of 
the singer’s fame, his name is not now to be 
found in any of the modern dictionaries of 
music! 

It was under Eckert that Thomas first be- 
came concerned with the work of orchestral 
management. He was entrusted with the func- 
tion of making engagements with the men, and 
says that ‘from. that time on there was prob- 
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ably no good instrumentalist who did not spend 
his first years in America with the orchestra I 
formed.’ From the performance of this func- 
tion to the organization of his own orchestra 
was a stage in the conductor’s evolution that 
covered the next ten years. The chief episodes 
of those years, as far as Thomas was concerned, 
were his connection with the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, his chamber concerts 
given with William Mason, and his work as 
*concertmeister’ with Ullmann’s opera com- 
pany. ‘Meanwhile, he was making a thorough 
study of harmony and counterpoint. 

In commenting upon Thomas’s long period 
of orchestral leadership, which began in New 
York in 1864, and ended with the end of last 
year in Chicago, just after the fourteenth sea- 
son of the Chicago Orchestra was well under 
way, and the permanent home of the organi- 
zation had received its inspiring dedication, we 
shall attempt little more than the singling out 
of a few suggestive bits of the Autobiography, 
and of Mr. Upton’s following chapters of 
‘Reminiscence and Appreciation.’ We are not 
apt to think of Thomas as a joker, but the 
following story from his early years pleasantly 
illustrates the more genial side of his nature: 

‘We also had many little extravaganzas, which 
provoked much amusement. On one occasion, for 
instance, while playing the ‘‘Linnet Polka,’’ I re- 
quested the piccolo players to climb up into the 
trees before the piece began. When they com- 
menced playing from their exalted position in the 
branches, it made a sensation. I remember another 
funny incident which happened about this time. In 
the ‘‘Carnival of Venice’’ the tuba player had been 
sent, not up the trees, but back of the audience into 
the shrubbery. When he began to play the police 
mistook him for a practical joker who was dis- 
turbing the music, and tried to arrest him! I shall 
never forget the comical scene, as the poor man 
fled toward the stage, pursued by the irate police- 
— and trying to get in a note here and there, as 

© ran. 


Possibly we may consider in the light of a 
joke having Thomas for its victim his account 
of a visit from Barnum sometime during the 
seventies, when he was invited to tour the 
country, ‘beside the fat woman and the ele- 
phant,’ as an adjunct to the ‘ greatest show on 
earth.’ ‘This was a high tribute,’ he adds, 
‘but what had I done to deserve it?” 

The Great Fire in Chicago played an impor- 
tant part in Thomas’s fortunes, for he had been 
booked to open the season of the Crosby Opera 
House on the evening of the very day when the 
city — opera house and all — was laid in ashes. 
He reached the city while it was burning, and 
at once went through to St. Louis, the scene 
of his next engagement. He says: 

‘Providence evidently wished to discipline me a 


little more, I was still too young, too presuming, 
and had too much vitality. But let that pass, It 





is sufficient that I became so involved financially 
by this disaster, and the consequent interruption of 
our tour, that it was many years before I recovered 
from my losses, and the wearisome travelling had 
to go on indefinitely.’ 
Another unfortunate experience for Thomas 
personally (although the public benefitted vast- 
ly by it during two seasons). was his connection 
with the American Opera Company (1886-8). 
‘The conductorship was offered to me, and I ac- 
cepted it, for I believed in the idea, and I knew it 
would also give my orchestra a permanent engage- 
ment, and relieve me from the responsibility of 
paying salaries. My hopes, however, were doomed 
to disappointment, for it soon became evident that 
there were peculiarities of management which 
neither art nor business could long endure. Finan- 
cially the case was soon hopeless, and the only 
question left for me was how to get out of the 
toils in which I had been cunningly ensnared. The 
management refused to allow the much-abused and 
at last fatally stricken organization to die a natural 
death or have decent burial, and so it came about 
that toward the close it was either a disgrace or a 
calamity to every one connected with it. Even 
after it finally was dead and buried, its apparition 
haunted different cities all over the country for a 
time. My official connection with it had been lim- 
ited to that of musical director. I had no business 
interest in it ‘whatever, but I was for years after- 
wards involved in lawsuits brought against me by 
its victims.’ 
These were dark days indeed, and Thomas 
in 1888 found himself seemingly no nearer to 
the permanent organization of which he so long 
had dreamed than he had been many years 
earlier. He even had to disband his orchestra, 
and become an itinerant conductor of impro- 
vised bands. This was the time when New 
York made ‘ the great refusal,’ and missed the 
greatest musical opportunity in its history. 
But the clouds were even then ready to break, 
and Chicago was preparing to offer what New 
York had withheld. In 1890 the project of 
the Chicago Orchestra took shape, and the year 
following witnessed the beginning of Thomas’s 
thirteen years of continuous leadership in this 
city. How a body of public-spirited citizens 
met the deficits of these concerts for thirteen 
years, and gave their unquestioning support to 
the highest ideal of musical art as represented 
by him, undisturbed by the popular clamor for 
cheapened music and lowered standards, is a 
matter of history so recent that it does not 
call for setting-forth in detail. The most recent 
history of all is that of the campaign for a per- 
manent home for the orchestra, a campaign 
successfully prosecuted, whereof the visible 
signs are the beautiful hall which since last 
December has opened its doors weekly to thou- 
sands of delighted music-lovers, and in which 
the concerts now continue, and will continue 
indefinitely, uninterrupted even by the death 
of their organizer, save for the one occasion 
when respect for his memory and grief for 
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his loss closed the doors for a few days. The 
last words: of the Autobiography are these: 

‘We dre now in the fourteenth season of the 
Chicago Orchestra. Its permanency is secure, its 
home is built, and the object for which I have 
worked all my life is accomplished. The old saying, 
‘“Better late than never,’’ comes to mind as I see 
in my seventieth year the realization of the dreams 
of my youth. But I trust I may still live long 
enough to show my gratitude to the men and women 
who have made this possible, and to leave behind 
me a young and vigorous institution to crown the 
achievement with a long future.’ 

Mr. Upton’s work begins where that of 
Thomas ends, and gives us, first of all, a few 
pages on ‘ The Last Days of Theodore Thomas,’ 
then a section of ‘ Reminiscence and Apprecia- 
tion’ extending to nearly one hundred and 
fifty pages. There is some supplementary 
material furnished for the early period, but in 
the main Mr. Upton has confined himself to 
the years since 1869, when Thomas first brought 
his orchestra to Chicago, and the critic first 
made his acquaintance. His first words to the 
writer (then and for many years thereafter 
musical critic of the Chicago ‘ Tribune’) were 
charcteristic. 

‘I am glad to meet any friend of Mr. Dohn’s, 
and will be pleased to have you come and see me 
while I am here. You must not expect me to call 
upon you, for 1 am too busy, and besides, I never 
go into newspaper offices. I have no need to culti- 
vate the critics, for I know my work. I do not 
eare to read what they write, and would not have 
time if I did care.’ 

Such was the beginning of a warm friendship 
that was to last for thirty-five years. Speak- 
ing of the work now published, which it took 
much persuasion to induce Thomas to sanction, 
he said: ‘I will write my autobiography as 
part of our work. It will be only a general 
sketch of my life, and you must fill in the de- 
tails, for which I have not time.’ In thus 
completing the record, Mr. Upton has given 
us matter both light and serious, skilfully pre- 
serving the balance in a well-proportioned nar- 
rative. By way of diversion, we are given a 
number of amusing anecdotes. A New York 
town was being canvassed for a prospective con- 
cert, and the information vouchsafed by a lead- 
ing citizen that the ‘show wouldn’t pay much 
unless Thomas had a good end man.’ Somewhere 
in Utah ‘it was gravely suggested that the 
more wedding marches he had on his pro- 
gramme the better.’ An Iowa critic thought 
that the Boccherini Minuet was unfairly dealt 
with by its performance pianissimo con sordint, 
on the ground that ‘such a pretty tune deserves 
to be played louder.’ In Keokuk, the amuse- 
ment purveyor was surprised to be informed 
that Thomas would not consent to play dance 
music after the concert was over and the flour 
cleaned. ‘Why not? Can’t they play dances 





well enough? In a Michigan town, there was 
a municipal hold-up in the shape of an official 
intimation that the licence of the orchestra 
troupe would be revoked unless free tickets were 
sent to all the members of the common coun- 
cil. This concert was to be given in the court 
house, and when the city fathers arrived, 
armed with their free tickets, they were. escorted 
to the jury box and the prisoner’s pen, to the 
huge delight of the audience. 

By way of more serious matter, Mr. Upton 
reports such characteristic words of Thomas as 
the following: 

‘Throughout my life my aim has been to make 
good music popular, and it now appears that I have 
only done the public justice in believing and acting 
constantly on the belief that the people would 
enjoy and support the best in art when continually 
set before them in a clear, intelligent manner.’ 


The indomitable will which led him to 
eventual success is finely illustrated in the 
following words: 

‘I was hungry last night, but no fox gnawing at 
my side, as in the Spartan story, can make me aban- 
don the course of life I have laid out for myself, 
I have gone without food longer than I should, I 
have walked when I could not afford to ride, I have 
even played when my hands were cold, but I shall 
succeed, for I shall never give up my belief that 
at last the people will come to me, and my concerts 
will be crowded, I have undying faith in the latent 
musical appreciation of the American public.’ 


This tribute to Beethoven expresses in some 
slight degree the feeling with which the great- 
est of all composers is regarded by those who 
have lived for long years in communion with 
his work: 

‘Take Beethoven’s music, it is something more 
than mere pleasure; it is education, thought, emo- 
tion, love, and hope. I do not doubt that when my 
orchestra plays one of his symphonies, every soul 
in the audience is stirred in a different way and by 
a different suggestion. I care not from what sta- 
tion in life come the thousands who sit back of me. 
Beethoven will touch each according to his needs, 
and the very same cadence that may waft the 
thoughts of one to drowsy delight or oblivion may 
stir the heart of another to higher aspirations— 
may give another hope in his despair, may bring to 
yet another a message of love.’ 


Mr. Upton’s eloquent final characterization of 
Theodore Thomas must now be quoted. 


‘Thus passed from our midst the great musician 
who had wrought so long, so devotedly, so courage- 
ously for the things that make for the refinement 
of life and for the ennobling of the spirit, never 
once degrading the great gift which had been given 
him, never yielding to a sordid consideration, nor 
compromising his art with commercialism. His life 
is an example for American youth of a great purpose 
nobly striven for, nobly won, of work for civic and 
individual righteousness, of patience in well-doing, 
of honors modestly received, of success richly 
earned. He has affected the lives of thousands of 
men and women for d, by diverting their tastes 
from the trivial and meretricious to nobler and 
purer things, for great music is a moral influence 
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whose extent can hardly be measured. Life and 
music may be more intimately related than we 
know. Music helps to keep body and soul in health, 
and no man’s education can be called complete 
without it.’ 

In the appendix to the first volume of this 
work, Thomas speaks to us once more with his 
own mouth in the reprint of his weighty pages 
on ‘Musical Possibilities in America,’ first 
published in ‘ Scribner’s Magazine’ for March, 
1881. The chief value of this paper is in its 
condemnation of the ‘movable do system’ in 
elementary instruction, and its plea for absolute 
pitch as the only possible basis of sound musi- 
cal teaching. The voice is of one crying in the 
wilderness, but the logic is beyond the possi- 
bility of dispute. A reprinted newspaper arti- 
cle on ‘ Music in Chicago ’ is also of much inter- 
est. The volume closes with some thirty pages 
of addresses, resolutions, and memorial tributes 
from various sources. 

The second volume of Mr. Upton’s work is 
made up chiefly of the programmes of fifty 
years, beginning with the Mason-Thomas cham- 
ber concerts, and ending with the concerts of 
the Chicago Orchestra. As the’selection had 
to be made from nearly ten thousand pro- 
grammes, many omissions were necessary, but 
fourteen important groups are given complete, 
and the others are typically represented. For 
this volume, Thomas wrote last summer a spe- 
cial introduction, extending to thirty-three 
pages, and dealing with the topics of pro- 
gramme-making, encores, late-comers, the prac- 
tical effects of music, and the technique of the 
modern orchestra. The value of these notes is 
altogether out of proportion to their length, 
and we should like nothing better than to quote 
extensively from them. We will content our- 


selves with a single extract from the words ‘ 


addressed to the habitual late-comer. 


‘Can a greater injustice be perpetrated on others 
who perhaps have made considerable sacrifice to be 
unctual, and have prepared themselves to enter 
into the spirit of the music to be performed, than 
suddenly and rudely to be aroused from a musical 
exaltation, in which they are oblivious of their 
surroundings, by persons who oblige them to rise 
and let them squeeze by to their seats, and who 
perhaps even talk, after they are seated, about 
something not at all in harmony with the music or 
the occasion? Why, everybody understands that it 
is not only rude to be late to a dinner party, but 
that the seating of the late-comer creates such a 
disturbance of the atmosphere that it is difficult 
to establish unity of feeling again for that evening. 
How much more fatal is it to the unity of a con- 
cert.’ 


As for the box-holders who indulge in noisy 
conversation, words are incapable of doing jus- 
tice to such offenders. ‘I must be excused for 
giving an opinion on this species of disturb- 
ance, for my gift of emphatic language is not 
adequate to the subject.’ And yet Thomas had 





a very pretty talent for expressing himself em- 
phatically when emphasis seemed called for. 
His occasional habit of rebuking vulgar offend- 
ers against the rights of the music-lover is 
surely one of the blessings —even if a minor 
one — that we attach to his memory. And we 
bless him also for his insistence upon punctual- 
ity and the methods by which he enforced it, 
and for his determination not to mar the unity 
and balance of his programmes by concessions 
to the greedy inconsiderate persons who ask for 
encores, and above all for the determination 
which forced upon us, year after year, 
whether we liked it or not, the music that it 
was good for us to hear. It was a long and 
discouraging task, this education of the public 
taste in music, but it was accomplished at last, 
by a persistency of effort of which few men 
would have been capable, and Thomas lived 
long enough to know by experience that his 
efforts toward this end had been really worth 
while. This must have been even a greater 
satisfaction to him than the permanent estab- 
lishment of his orchestra, which he also lived to 


see. Witt1am Morton PAYNE. 








THE CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR AND THE 
BEGINNING OF RECONSTRUCTION.* 


In the midst: of a remarkable output of 
American historical works, it still remains 
true that the appearance of a new volume of 
Rhodes’s History of the United States is one 
of the most important events in the field of 


historical endeavor. Readers who have had 
their expectations raised to a high pitch by a 
perusal of his previous volumes will find no 
disappointment in the fifth, which deals with 
the period of 1864-66. 

After a few words of recapitulation, the 
opening pages are devoted to a description of 
Sherman’s famous march and of Hood’s oper- 
ations in Tennessee. This campaign, which 
Sherman originated and to which he won the 
assent of his superiors only after much hesita- 
tion, must be classed as the most daring under- 
taken by the Union forces during the entire 
war. Sherman realized the great hazard, and 
that if he failed ‘this march would be ad- 
judged the wild adventure of a crazy fool.’ 
But his mind was made up, and it only re- 
mained to provide for the contingencies that 
might arise from Hood’s movements. The 
Federal forces must be so divided that the 
army which marched to the sea would be 
strong enough to beat off Hood, and that 
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which remained behind with Thomas strong 
enough to crush him. . November 12, 1864, his 
arrangements being complete, Sherman burned 
the bridges and cut the telegraph wires behind 
him, and started on a march comparable only 
to that of Julian when he ‘ plunged into the 
recesses of the Marcian or Black Forest.’ For 
thirty-two days the authorities at Washington 
received no tidings of him beyond what came 
through the Richmond papers. 

The march of these 62,000 men was but 
little more than a holiday picnic, for no 
enemy seriously opposed them, and forage was 
abundant. Ruin and desolation marked their 
progress in a track thirty miles wide. In the 
march through South Carolina, officers and 
men took special delight in inflicting woes 
upon the State that they regarded as chiefly 
responsible for the war. The march was a 
punitive measure inflicted upon rebels to 
bring them to terms of peace. Highty-three 
years before, a British general had marched 
through a land of rebels for a similar purpose. 
It will be interesting to compare their respec- 
tive policies. 


SHERMAN’S MARCH. 

* The army will forage lib- 
erally on the country dur- 
ing the march.’ ‘ Spare 
nothing’ of Howell Cobb’s 
house. ‘Gen. Howard will 
occupy Columbia, destroy 
the public buildings, rail- 
road property .. . but 
will spare libraries and asy- 
lums and private dwell- 
ings.’ The house and li- 
brary of William Gilmore 
Simms was burned. Pillage 
was common, but a few of- 
fenders were punished. 


CORNWALLIS’S MARCH. 

‘Lord Cornwallis is high- 
ly displeased that several 
houses have been set on fire 
to-day during the march,— 
a disgrace to the army,— 
and he will punish to the 
utmost severity any person 

- guilty of commit- 
ting so disgraceful an out- 
rage.’ 

‘A woman having been 
robbed of a watch... 
and as by description, by a 
soldier of the guards, the 
camp and every man’s kit is 


to be immediately searched 

for the same.’ 
It may be pertinently remarked that one 
march succeeded and the other failed. Tac- 
itus may also be quoted on that species of 
war which ‘makes a desert and calls it peace.’ 
It must have been reflections upon his famous 
march which gave to Sherman his no less 
famous description of war. 

An entire chapter is devoted to that most 
delicate of all subjects, prisoners of war. The 
author’s treatment is not colorless, yet only 
the most radical on either side can take excep- 
tions to it. The records are incomplete, but 
from the best sources obtainable the author 
figures out that the mortality in Southern 
prisons was 15.5 per cent., while that in 
Northern prisons was a little more than 12 
per cent. When the different conditions of the 
two sections are considered, a greater differ- 
ence might have been expected. Perhaps the 
policy of reducing rations: in retaliation~was 
adopted by the authorities at Washington on 
insufficient grounds. The author’s conelusion 





is that, ‘All things considered, the statistics 
show no reason why the North should reproach 
the South. If we add to one side of the 
account the refusal to exchange the prisoners 
and the greater resources, and to the other the 
distress of the Confederacy, the balance struck 
will not be far from even. Certain it is that 
no deliberate intention existed either in 
Richmond or in Washington to inflict suffer- 
ings on captives more than inevitably ac- 
companied their confinement.’ The inhu- 
manity is explained rather by the fact that 

‘From wars unnumbered evils flow,— 

The unexhausted source of every human woe.’ 

Two chapters give interesting accounts of 
social conditions in the North and South dur- 
ing the war. This account has often been 
given for the South, but we still get glimpses 
of things heretofore more or less in the dark. 
In both sections there were gayety and gloom, 
hard times and extravagance, retrenchment 
and speculation, generosity and meanness, re~ 
ligious devotion and shameless immorality, 
loyalty and disloyalty, honesty and dishonesty. 
in both sections the people suffered from the 
rigors of martial law; but in the South the 
suspension of the privileges of the writ of 
habcas corpus lasted for only one year, five 
months, and two days, and all this time by act 
of the Confederate Congress, while in the 
North the suspension lasted one year, ten 
months, and twenty-one days by Executive 
assumption, and the rest of the time by act 
of Congress. In a work of this scope one 
might reasonably have expected a fuller treat- 
ment of the very important subject of military 
arrests and the suppression of newspapers. 
The execution of Wm. B. Mumford at New 
Orleans is merely mentioned as the cause of 
Davis’s proclamation of outlawry against But- 
ler, but the author fails to state that the exe- 
cution was on a charge of treason. If Mum- 
ford was a citizen of the United States, the 
Constitution prescribed the method for his 
trial, which was not followed; if he was an 
alien enemy, he could not have been guilty of 
treason against the United States. 

In the discussion of illicit trading with the 
enemy and frauds on the government, General 
Butler comes in for his due meed of blame for 
the questionable business transactions which 
brought him considerable wealth. Perhaps the 
General’s reputation is black enough, but it 
might have been made still blacker had the 
author seen fit to go still more deeply into 
historical sources. If the suppressed report 
of the committee appointed by the War De- 


partment to. investigate -his conduct has not 


been destroyed, it certainly seems time for it 
to be exploited. The surprising thing is, that 
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stern old Puritan Massachusetts, after Butler’s 
eareer at New Qrleans and Norfolk, should 
have so highly honored this man whose ‘ repu- 
tion at the bar before the war broke out was 
that of an unscrupulous practitioner.’ The 
shameless pillage and plunder engaged in by 
subordinates and common soldiers at New 
Orleans, largely under the guise of sequestra- 
tion and confiscation, are hardly mentioned in 
this narrative, though the newspapers of the 
day were full of specific references to them. 


As so much energy is now being expended 
on the history of Reconstruction, the contribu- 
tion of Dr. Rhodes to that subject will be read 
with much interest. Under Lincoln’s well- 
known ‘ ten-per-cent.’ plan, the people of Louis- 
iana inaugurated a State ‘government early 
in 1864. Lincoln wished to have Congress 
recognize this government; but it was never 
done, though two Congressmen from Louisiana 
had been admitted to seats a little more than 
a year before. The author does not bring out 
the internal condition of Louisiana, the 
wretched divisions and bickerings of the 
Unionists, and the fact that the government 
was the creature of the military power, which 
would have justified Congress in refusing rec- 
ognition. However, the puny child might 
have developed a strong body by careful nurs- 
ing. But this was not the reason why Con- 
gress held back. It was due rather, as the 
author points out, to the obstinacy of Senator 
Sumner, who, though a majority favored the 
resolution, would not allow it to pass because 
the new constitution of Louisiana had not 
conferred the suffrage on the negro. And 
herein was foreshadowed that long series of 
evils subsequently poured upon the wretched 
South by Sumner and by Thaddeus Stevens. 

In strong contrast with this was the mag- 
nanimous spirit of Lincoln, who, ‘ with malice 
toward none, with charity for all, wished to 
‘bind up the nation’s wounds.’ He wished 
the suffrage conferred upon the ‘ very intelli- 
gent’ colored people, but did not consider this 
an indispensable condition for readmission. 
The debate as to whether the States were in 
or out of the Union he regarded as a senseless 
quibble. Nobody doubted that they were out 
of their proper relation to the Union. He 
summed up the situation in Louisiana by a 
homely illustration. Granting that the new 
government is only an egg, ‘we shall sooner 
have the fowl by hatching the egg than by 
smashing it.’ At his last cabinet meeting, he 
said: ‘I think it providential that this great 
‘rebellion is crushed just.as Con has ad- 
journed and there are none of the disturbing 
elements of that body to embarrass us. . If we 
are. wise and discreet we shall reanimate the 





States and get their governments in successful 
operation, with order prevailing and the Union 
re-established, before Congress comes together 
in December.’ The failure of this plan in 
the hands of his successor, the author attrib- 
utes mainly to Johnson’s lack of political 
sense. Lincoln himself probably would have 
had a fight with Congress, but his command- 
ing personality would have won on the main 
points. The so-called ‘harsh legislation’ of 
the Southern States toward the negro, of which 
Blaine, ignorant of the fact that some of it 
was copied from the laws of Maine, made so 
much, is set forth in its proper light. The 
further story of Reconstruction, to appear in 
the next volume, will be awaited with much 
interest. 

This volume makes a distinct contribution 
to the history of its period, in the subjects of 
seciety at the North, prisoners of war, and 
perhaps on Sherman’s march. The copious 
citations in the foot-notes indicate a good use 
of source material. To the specialist, the 
work will appeal as authoritative until more 
evidence is forthcoming. The author has per- 
formed a distinct service in showing that a 
non-partisan account of our great Civil War 
need not be colorless. Davin Y. Tomas. 








A *‘MONISTIC TRINITY.’ * 


The veteran professor of Jena: gave us to 
understand that ‘The Riddle of the Universe,’ 
published in 1899, was his last book; but it 
had such a wide circulation, and raised so 
many questions, that the author felt obliged to 
prepare the work now under review, in order 
to make clearer his views on biological ques- 
tions and their relation to the monistic philoso- 
phy. Being quite unable to answer the letters 
— more than five thousand — addressed to him, 
or to acknowledge adequately the many docu- 
ments, flowers, and other gifts addressed to him 
on his seventieth birthday, Professor Haeckel 
gracefully begs his admirers to receive his new 
book as an expression of his thanks, the best 
gift in return he is able to make. Perhaps, 
in recognition of the fact that this latest prod- 
uct shows no sign of diminishing vigor, we may 
still refuse to believe that Professor Haeckel has 
retired from the stage; and may be allowed to 
remind him that another distinguished evolu- 
tionist, Dr. A. R. Wallace, though some fifteen 
years his senior, is still active. 

‘The Wonders of Life’ is, of course, a little 
handbook of monism; that is to say, monism 
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aceording to Professor Haeckel. It is postu- 
lated that throughout the whole universe, ‘in 
every atom and every molecule,’ are found three 
fundaméntal attributes: matter, force, and sen- 
sation. This is what Professor Haeckel him- 
self calls ‘a monistic trinity,’ a trimonism not 
less mysterious than that of the theologians. 

The scientific philosophers of the nineteenth 
century, Professor Haeckel and his contem- 
poraries, did a great service in unifying and 
therefore simplifying human thought. At the 
beginning of the century, facts were being re- 
corded rapidly, and it might have been expected 
that science would at length become a vast 
storehouse of miscellaneous information, quite 
beyond the power of man to utilize or compre- 
hend. In biology, there was the unceasing dis- 
covery of new species, some thousands of them 
described by Professor Haeckel himself; and 
of course this outpouring of new material has 
continued to the present day, yearly increasing 
in volume. Yet, notwithstanding all this, sci- 
ence becomes continually more intelligible and 
rational; the pattern of things is gradually 
made clear as hitherto missing parts are sup- 
plied ; and, in short, we are daily more assured 
of the fundamental unity and harmony of the 
universe. Thus, in a sense, all scientific men 
are monists; all believe that their smallest con- 
tributions possess value for the very reason 
that they help toward an understanding of the 
totality of things, so far as this may be grasped 
by the human mind. 

In another sense, however, it may fairly be 
maintained that all sane men are dualists. 
The fundamental dualism is that of the I and 
the not-I; our lives. are made up of the actions 
and reactions between these two. Regarding 
things objectively, and as a mere matter of 
logic, it is possible to argue that our very con- 
sciousness is but a part of the nature of things, 
free will being no more inherent in human 
beings than in gases or crystals. This is really 
Professor Haeckel’s position, and yet it is im- 
possible to read his very human work without 
a keen sense of his personality as a consciously 
free agent. There used to be at Maskelyne 
and Cook’s, in‘'London, an automaton which 
played chess, and was able, it was said, to beat 
nearly all comers. The proprietors of the de- 
vice declared that it was a mere mechanism, and 


indeed inspection seemed to preclude the possi-— 


bility of someone being concealed within. 
Nevertheless, it was the general opinion that 
there was a free agent somewhere, and a clergy- 
man of my acquaintance, baffled in the attempt 
to furnish a more ordinary explanation, really 
believed that the conjurors were in league with 
the devil. In much the same way, we must be 
permitted to discount Professor Haeckel’s assur- 





ance that even he himself is an automaton,— a 
mere result of blind isting causes,— leav- 
ing it, however, to our clerical friends to offer 
the diabolical hypothesis ! 

It is not fair to say that Professor Haeckel 
is unaware of this difficulty. He overcomes it, 
to his own satisfaction, by adding sensation to 
force and matter as a third universal attribute 
of being. There is the ‘sensation’ of atoms, 
that is, the affinity of the elements in chemical 
combinations. The ‘sensation’ of protoplasm 
is what is often spoken of as its ‘ irritability.’ 
So passing upward through twelve defined 
stages, we reach the sensation of civilized man, 
producing the arts and sciences. This ‘ sensa- 
tion’ is one in the sense that force is one, and 
matter is one, and is indestructible in the same 
sense. Thus it is not necessary to postulate 
that the human consciousness is the outcome 
of any metamorphosis of matter or force; on 
the contrary, this is denied, and it is said to 
be merely the highest type of another universal 
attribute, ‘sensation.’ We reach a sort of pan- 
theism rather than atheism. 

It is likely to be claimed by materialistic 
monists, that this is giving away the whole 
monistic position; that the ‘ monistic trinity’ 
is a contradiction in terms, notwithstanding 
Haeckel’s arguments in its defense. It may be 
so, but that is merely a question of words, and 
it is much more interesting to investigate the 
merits of the Haeckelian doctrine than to dis- 
pute about its label. It is not very easy to 
understand what is meant by an unconscious 
sensation, though we are reminded of the pho- 
tographer’s use of the word ‘ sensitive’ in con- 
nection with his plates, and of the chemist’s 
‘sensitive reaction.’ At all events, letting the 
term pass, it is not shown that consciousness 
and sensation (in the Haeckelian sense) are the 
same thing,-even in the sense that light and 
heat are the same, It is rather assumed be- 
cause philosophy requires it; and if one can- 
not so believe as a matter of faith, there is no 
resort to actual demonstration. 

Accepting the ‘ monistic trinity,’ it does not 
seem to me that it is necessary to reject the 
immortality of the soul, or even a personal 
God. Professor Haeckel rejects these, but for 
other reasons; practically, because they seem 
to him totally unproved and unlikely. If 
‘sensation’ is a universal attribute, and human 
consciousness is a phase of it, does it not seem 
reasonable to suppose that it reaches similarly 
high development in many places and ways in 
this vast universe? That it should be otherwise, 
would seem as improbable as that elaborate 
chemical compounds or combinations of forces 
should be restricted to one or a very few places. 
This on the Haeckelian hypothesis, merely. 
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The book is translated into good English, but 


there are various slips or misprints in names | 


and technical terms, and the printing and pa- 
per are both very poor — or rather, the printing 
is poor chiefly because of the paper. 


T. D. A. CockEreEtt. 





Two ENGLISH CHURCHMEN.* 


That the late Canon Liddon, highest of 
High Churchmen, strictest of ritualists, and 
so devoted a Puseyite as in some matters to 
out-Pusey his chief, will be to very many 
readers no congenial subject for contemplation 
and study, is of course at once to be taken for 
granted by the reviewer of his ‘ Life and Let- 
ters’ as prepared for publication by his inti- 
mate friend, the Rev. John Octavius Johnston. 
Yet the steadiness of purpose, the firmness of 
conviction, and the faithfulness to the truth 
as he saw it, which Liddon displayed in a life 
of singular consistency and unfaltering obedi- 
ence to the high call of duty, are such as to 
awaken the interests of even a listless reader 
and to challenge the admiration of however 
violent a dissenter from the eminent theolo- 
gian’s doctrinal teachings. Mr. Johnston, whose 
pen has already been usefully employed in 
completing Liddon’s unfinished ‘Life of 
Pusey,’ and who as principal of Cuddesdon 
Theological College, where Liddon served as 
vice-principal for five years in early manhood, 
must have had excellent opportunity to gather 
material for this later and scarcely less diffi- 
cult work, has presented a detailed and sym- 
pathetic study of Liddon’s life and character. 

To us cis-Atlantic Anglo-Saxons, who are 
credited, not wholly unjustly, with more nerv- 
ous energy than enduring strength, with more 
strenuousness of purpose than calm confi- 
dence of reserve power, with a greater prone- 
ness to misapply force than to use it just 
where and when it will prove most. effective, 
there is something at once engaging and in- 
structive in the well-ordered life and wisely 
directed activity—unhasting and unresting, 
duly observant of ancient conventions and en- 
joying in turn their unfailing aid and sup- 
port—of the well-born, well-endowed, uni- 
versity-educated Englishman, who early chooses 
his life work and, looking neither to right nor 
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to left, steadily advances, through easy grada- 
tions, to a position of eminence and distine- 
tion and the fruition of appropriate and de- 
served honors and emoluments. Henry Parry 
Liddon’s was exactly such a life of wisely 
economized energy and honestly earned suc- 
cess. He chose his calling in mere childhood, 
and thenceforward thought and action were 
guided and applied with sole reference to the 
contemplated end. As an infant, it was his 
favorite diversion to play at preaching, envel- 
oped in the ample folds of the ‘Times’ news- 
paper. Except swimming, he took little part 
in boyhood’s usual sports and games, but was 
accepted by his schoolmates as their spiritual 
mentor, and was recognized by them as one 
that dwelt apart in a world of purity and high 
ideals which even their unredeemed natures 
knew how to respect. Sermon-writing was 
one of his cherised amusements, and five of 
these discourses, composed at the age of four- 
teen, are still extant in a copy-book which he 
sent to his Aunt Louisa with the inscription, 
‘My first attempts at sermons.’ But we are 
relieved to learn that these early indications of 
unmitigated priggishness were offset by sundry 
qualities of healthy boy-nature. He is remem- 
bered for his courage in more than one youth- 
ful combat. ‘I have seen him fight many a 
good fight and come out smiling,’ writes one of 
his school-fellows. And a story is told of his 
frank request in open school, ‘ Please, sir, may 
I leave off learning Greek? I am sure I shall 
never understand it.’ Plays, too, as well as 
sermons he was fond of writing, though he 
had never been inside a theatre; and one of 
these juvenile pieces, ‘Napoleon,’ ‘an_his- 
torical drama rather than a tragedy,’ exhibit- 
ing ‘ vices to be avoided rather than virtues to 
be imitated,’ he and some of his schoolmates 
acted with success. The science of warfare, 
strangely enough, was also exceedingly inter- 
esting to the little preacher, who eagerly dis- 
cussed the details of Cesar’s Gallic campaigns 
and Napoleon’s battles. To Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, as quoted by Mr. Johnston, we are in- 
debted for a pleasing portrait of the boy Lid- 
don; and as his boyhood and youth present 
more of general interest than the ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal discussions and disputes of later 
life, an extended extract from Mr. Harrison’s 
reminiscences is here offered. 

‘I sat beside Liddon more than forty years ago in 
the Sixth Form at King’s College School, for a year 
or two. He was three years my senior, and the gulf 
that exists from fourteen to seventeen among school- 
fellows is not easily passed. But I sat in form next 
to him, and as in the Sixth we did not. change places, 
I was his daily companion. I was fond of all sorts 


of games; he of none. I read-all sorts of books; he 
had even then his own fixed line of thought and ‘of 
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study. He was much my senior, and very old for 
his years, so there was no kind of school intimacy 
between us. He always seemed to me an elder 
brother who wished the young ones were more seri- 
ous. But, different though our interests and habits 
were, I always found him friendly, gentle, and con- 
siderate. What was Canon Liddon like as a boy of 
seventeen? Well, so far as I can remember, he was 
at seventeen just what he was at twenty-seven, or 
thirty-seven, or forty-seven — sweet, grave, thought- 
ful, complete. . . . To me, when I heard him 
preaching in St. Paul’s, or heard him speak at 
Oxford of more recent years, he was just the same 
earnest, zealous, affectionate, and entirely other- 
world nature that I remember him at seventeen. 
The lines of his face may have deepened; the look 
may have become more anxious of late years; but 
as a schoolboy I always thought he looked just what 
he did as a priest. There was the same expression 
of sweet, somewhat fatherly, somewhat melancholy 
interest. He would reprove, exhort, advise boys just 
as a young priest does in his own con tion. We 
expected it of him. . . I do not think that he 
ever joined in any game or even looked on at any 
game; Iam sure that he never took part in the 
rough-and-tumble horseplay common among boys; 
and I am certain he never returned a blow or a prac- 
tical joke at his expense. Nor had he any occasion 
to do so, for neither blows nor horseplay was ever 
practised upon Liddon. There was, I fancy, a kind 
of silent understanding that to treat Liddon rudely, 
even without intending it, would be unmanly, like 
striking a priest with his robes on.’ 


A pleasing incident recorded in connection 
with Liddon’s life at Oxford is his saving the 
life of his tutor at a summer reading party, 
William Stubbs, the future professor of mod- 
ern history and Bishop of Oxford. This good 
fortune he owed to his prowess as a swim- 
mer. 


To present in something like due propor- 
tion the varied qualities, admirable and not so 
admirable, of the man Liddon,—and not to 
dwell exclusively on his more amiable traits,— 
we must next touch on a few of those dis- 
tinctive characteristics that made him so well 
known as one of the leading and most un- 
compromising High Churchmen of his time. 
Appointed, soon after his graduation from 
Oxford, vice-principal of Bishop Wilberforce’s 
newly-established Cuddesdon Theological Col- 
lege, he there displayed ritualizing tendencies 
that soon got the school into hot water and 
ultimately necessitated his resignation. Here 
is a characteristic extract from his diary: 

‘The Bishops of Glasgow and London have rep- 
resented to him [Wilberforce] in the strongest 
terms the necessity of making the chapel less 
*“gaudy.’’ Accordingly (1) the Cross has been 
removed; (2) the white and green Altar cloths are 
forbidden; (3) the painted figures on the wall are 
to be covered over; and (4) the celebrant is to 
stand at the end, not in front, of the Altar. This 
last change I feel to be the most important; it is 
doctrinal. The Bishops wish to abolish the early 


Communions on Sundays, but these happily have 
been saved.’ — 








Seven years later we find him most 
ciously refusing to preach in Westminster Ab- 
bey because the invitation was extended to 
him by Dean Stanley, whose Broad-Church 
principles he disapproved; or, to put it more 
accurately, his refusal appears to have been 
due to the latitudinarianism both of Dean 
Stanley and also of the men—Maurice, Jowett, 
and others—who were asked, at the same 
time with him, to occupy the Abbey pulpit. 
This is the strain in which he justifies his 
declination : 

‘You say, my dear Mr. Dean, that we refuse to 
reach in the same church with yourself. You will, 
f trust, forgive me for saying that Churchmen have 
hoped — hoped and prayed, hoped against hope — 
that one from whom so much might be expected, as 
yourself, would one day be with them. Even now 
we do not acquiesce in the miserable conviction 
that you have cast in your lot with men, like Colenso 
and others, who are labouring to destroy and blot 
out the Faith of Jesus Christ from the hearts of the 
English people. We still believe that your gener- 
osity, rather than your judgment, links you even to 
Mr. Maurice and Mr. Jowett. We are quite sure 
your love of truth, your sense of moral beauty, and 
in eminent degree your historical tastes and wide 
sympathies, link you to us, who cherish the move- 
ment of 1833-50, as to no other men in the English 
Church. You will, I trust, forgive the extreme 
freedom with which I have answered a letter, to 
which silence might have been the most respectful 
answer, if it had not been open to misunder- 
standing.’ 
This from a young man of thirty-four to the 
Very Rev. Dean of Westminster! How little 
he understood the other’s ‘ wide sympathies ’! 

Many matters, such as the ‘Lux Mundi’ 
controversy, the ‘Bampton Lectures,’ the re- 
grettable agitation over Jowett’s alleged 
heresy, Liddon’s reply to Martineau’s ‘ Seat of 
Authority in Religion,’ his friendly relations 
with Gladstone on the one hand and Salisbury 
on the other, his refusal to consider the offer 
of a bishopric at the request of either, his dis- 
tinction as a pulpit orator, and his famous 
sermons at Oxford, at St. Paul’s, and else- 
where, might profitably be dwelt on by the © 
reviewer, but must be dismissed with a bare 
mention and left to be enjoyed (or not) in 
their entirety by readers of the book. Turn- 
ing to the Bishop of Oxford’s closing chap- 
ter, personal and eulogistic in character, we 
will extract a final passage which, picturing to 
us the mature man, will serve as companion 
piece to Mr. Harrison’s pen portrait of the 
youth. After speaking of the far richer and 
nobler nature than betrayed itself in the 
numerous controversies that engaged his zeal, 
the writer, referring to Liddon’s more inti- 
mate friends, continues: 

‘They remember him as one who, possessing in 
extraordinary measure the gifts most perilous to 
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simplicity and modesty, and so wielding those gifts 
that men of all sorts gathered round him in thou- 
sands and listened to him as to no other preacher, 
yet remained unmarred by admiration and kept 
quite out of his heart all the degrading thoughts of 
what is called success; — remained apparently one 
of the least self-conscious of men, ready to enter 
with undivided interest into anything that was of 
real interest to others; as simply grateful as a child 
for the simplest kindness shown to him; never talk- 
ing about himself, nor talking as men do who, when 
they are silent, think much about themselves; and 
making others somehow feel that it would nct do 
to talk to him as though they thought him remark- 
able or great. Something of that restraining influ- 
ence seems still to belong to the very thought and 
memory of him; it makes one hesitate (not in 
doubt, but in reverence) about venturing to give 
him the deep praise of humility and simplicity; but 
one can say that the constant tokens of a very hum- 
ble, simple heart were there, through all his exercise 
of splendid powers and all the tribute rendered him 
by men. . . . It is hard to imagine any one 
talking much better than he did. The voice, the 
look, the manner, the perfect flexibility of tone; 
the phrases that summed up everything, the reti- 
cence that suggested more than any phrase; the ges- 
ture, or something less obtrusive than a gesture, 
which came in when any word would have been 
clumsy; the delicate enunciation that was always 
precise and never prim, that lent itself alike to 
earnestness and fun; — these were but the accessory 
graces of a mind rich with knowledge of all sorts, 
and swift to bring out the aptest thought, and of 
an imagination so vivid that every detail stood at 
once before it, so discerning that it saw at once the 
detail that meant most. Indeed, most minds, as 
they move in talking, appear to be rather lumbering 
a in comparison with what one can recall of 
im. 

As an example of brilliant qualities of intel- 
lect and character, of sound scholarship and, 
his convictions being what they were, of clear 
thinking, of high endeavor and exalted ideals, 
of lofty moral courage and untiring energy, of 
quickening spiritual power and winning per- 
sonality, Liddon commands our cordial admi- 
ration; and to his faithful historian our 
thanks are due for a worthy addition to- the 
literature of biography. 


By a curious coincidence, there appears, 
simultaneously with Liddon’s life, the life, as 
told in his letters, of the man whom Liddon 
had the good fortune to rescue from an un- 
timely death, as already related. The two 
books serve in some degree to supplement each 


other. The picture we paint of a writer from 
reading his published works is more often than 
not widely at variance with the reality. It 
will cause some surprise to learn from Bishop 
Stubbs’s letters, as edited and supplemented 
with explanatory matter by Mr. William 
Holden Hutton, that the learned historian of 
the English Constitution had a rare gift of 
humor, a keen wit, a geniality, sweetness, and 
charm, that not even the formalities of correct 





letter-writing could wholly disguise. Toil 
and learning, vast though they were in his 
case, need not, one is glad to see, quench the 
inborn spirit of merriment. The brightness 
and lightness of his fun, always under the 
most perfect control (for no man possessed a 
more admirable reserve), were delightfully in 
contrast with the notion of his personality as 
entertained by those who knew him only 
through his books. A few reminiscences of 
him contributed by Mr. James Bryce help to 
give a true conception of his winning pres- 
ence. That he was without vanity and that he 
found learning its own sufficient reward, is 
also made clear. His editor has gathered this 
volume of letters primarily because ‘it was 
felt that later times might well have cause 
to complain if they should be able to learn as 
little about the life of the great English his- 
torian of the Nineteenth Century as we are 
able to know of Bishop Butler.’ It is to be 
hoped that, faithfully as Mr. Hutton has exe- 
cuted his task,— and his interspersed matter is 
illuminative and indispensable to the best en- 
joyment of the letters,—that a fuller, more 
formal biography of -Bishop Stubbs may some 
day be written. Among the best letters must 
be named the frequent missives, by no means 
always so dry and tough as our historian’s 
Charters, to E. A. Freeman and J. R. Green. 
Of the desipere in loco Stubbs was a master, 
at least in his correspondence. The following, 
from a letter to Freeman, contains a delicious 
hit at that historian’s pedantic insistence on 
the use of Anglo-Saxon forms: 

‘A horrid thought has just penetrated to what 
my friends are pleased to call my brain— that I 
have had two missives from you, and have answered 
neither. I am, in fact, rather languid after the 

roduction of my book. However, neither I nor 

ase either, know or believe anything about 
Thierry’s speech of Henry I., and about the veto I 
know nothing, and Boase only knows that it was 
the result of some diplomatic juggling in the time 
of Hlodowigh XIV.’ 

Referring on his first page to the ‘great 
schoo!’ that ‘arese in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, which embodied and expressed 
the enthusiasm of the time for an ordered 
study of the past,’ the editor declares that ‘ of 
the workers in that school the greatest was 
William Stubbs.’ What rank then, some will 
ask, shall we assign to his great contemporary 
(and senior by two years) and successor in 
the chair of modern history at Oxford? But 
the quality of a biographer’s panegyric is not, 
and should not be, strained. Both reader 
and writer delight to dwell in fond remem- 
brance on the prowess of a deceased hero. 


Percy F. BICKNELL. 
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RECENT BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC.* 


Some years ago, at the end of a long and ani- 
mated discussion with that profound and some- 
times illogical thinker, John Ruskin, when 
asked for a definition of art, W. J. Stillman 
replied: ‘The harmonic expression of human 
emotion.’ Elaborating on this definition, he 
afterwards pointed out that science — knowl- 
edge — is common to all men, and invariable; it 
is in the emotional nature that men differ; the 
character of the emotion is that of the indi- 
vidual, and it is this which gives tone and char- 
acter to the art, which determines the artist, 
and imposes itself on all the judgments and 
criticisms of his art as the element that gives 
precedence. Art is therefore, in the last reduc- 
tion, the proclamation of individuality; and 
the stamp of the art is that of the individuality, 
nature furnishing merely the pabulum. In her 
book entitled ‘Makers of Song,’ Miss Anna 
Alice Chapin has endeavored to indicate the 
men who have in the most marked degree influ- 
enced the development of song. She points out 
that the development of music, and especially of 
lyric music, has been a matter of such subtle 
and slow gradation that the task of particular- 
izing and enumerating and selecting the domi- 
nant factors in the progress has presented many 
difficulties; but if the sign-posts pointed out 
should lead some student into a more compre- 
hensive understanding of the history of song 
than it has been the author’s privilege to 
achieve, the aim of the book will have been 
fulfilled. Beginning with the twelfth century, 
the days of Bernart de Ventadorn, of Regnault 
de Coucy, of John of Fornsete — who gave the 
world the earliest piece of harmonic music, 
‘Sumer is icumen in,’ — through the days of 
the Minnesinger of Germany, with the Casta- 
nets, she passes on to the years of Pierre Gued- 
ron, teacher of kings and master of the seven- 
teenth century chanson and romance in France, 
and of Stradella and Purcell. In regard to 
such departures as the inclusion of such men 
as Lully, Stradella, and John of Fornsete, the 
author feels that she will require no justifica- 
tion beyond a careful study of the works of 
these composers and of the lyrical productions 
immediately following their periods of activity. 

* MAKERS OF SONG. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

BEETHOVEN AND HIS FORERUNNERS. By Daniel Gregory 
Mason. With portraits. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

MopEeRN MusicaL Drirt. By W. J. Henderson. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

PHASES OF MODERN MuSsIC. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A HANDBOOK TO CHOPIN’s WorKs. By G. C. Ashton 
Jonson. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Stories or PorputaR Operas. By H. A. Guerber. Illus- 
trated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 





By Anna Alice Chapin. New 


By Lawrence Gilman. 





Miss Chapin’s work is both statistical and nar- 
rative, and her well-written story of the origin 
of song will be read with interest. 

It has been said of Dr. Daniel Gregory 
Mason that he often ‘expresses what one has 
felt, but never quite formulated.’ His first 
work, ‘ From Grieg to Brahms,’ was commended 
for its succinctness, clearness, and gracefulness 
of expression. His latest work, ‘ Beethoven and 
his Forerunners,’ displays that firm grasp of 
the subject which makes it interesting as well 
as’ valuable reading for the student. It opens 
with a chapter on ‘ The Periods of Musical His- 
tory,’ touches upon ‘ Palestrina and the Music 
of Mysticism’ and ‘The Principles of Pure 
Music,’ followed by biographical and critical 
studies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. In 
conclusion he says: 


‘As we oe over the life of Beethoven, and 
over that larger life of the art of music in the 
classical period of which it was the final stage, we 
cannot but be profoundly impressed by the unity 
and continuity of the whole evolution. From its 
first slight and tentative beginnings in the experi- 
ments of the Florentine reformers, secular music — 
the art of expressing through the medium of tones 
the full, free, and harmonious emotional life of 
modern idealism — gradually acquired, through the 
labors of the seventeenth century composers, defin- 
iteness of aim and technical resources, Then in 
the work of Haydn and Mozart it reached the 
stage of maturity, of self-consciousness; it became 
flexible, various, many-sided, adequate to the 
demands made upon it; it emerged from childhood 
and took its honored place in the circle of inde- 
Finally, it was 
erfection, its 

that, within 


poe’ and recognized arts. 
rought by Beethoven to its ripe 
full flowering. It was made to say 
its native limitations, it was capable of saying. 1t 
reached the fulness of life beyond which it could 
live only by breaking itself up into new types, as 


the old plant scatters forth seeds. And even then 
these new types were dimly divined, and suggested 
to his successors by Beethoven. Was it not his 
effort to express, in absolute music, the most various 
shades of persanal, highly specialized feeling, vig- 
orous, sentimental, mystical, or elfishly wayward, 
that inspired the romantic composers, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, and their fellows, to pursue 
even further the same quest? Was it not his 
feeling out toward novel dramatic effects in the 
combined chorus and orchestra, in the Ninth Sym- 
phony, that showed Wagner the path he must take?’ 


There is a chord of sincerity in all that Dr. 
Mason writes; and while he is never pedantic, 
his work shows remarkable insight into the 
origin and development of musical works. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson’s work entitled ‘ Mod- 
ern Musical Drift’ is divided into six parts, 
namely, ‘ Parsifalia,’ ‘Der Ring des Nibelun- 
gen,’ ‘Isolde’s Serving Woman,’ ‘Richard 
Strauss,’ ‘ Aux Italiens,’ and ‘ The Oratorio of 
Today.’ A number of these chapters have been 
previously published in contemporary period- 
icals and papers. Keen in diagnosis and crit- 
ical in analysis, and free from personal preju- 
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dice, Mr. Henderson never hesitates to call a 
spade a spade; and while one cannot always 
agree with him, he cannot but admire the 
trenchant way in which the critic gives expres- 
sion to his views and opinions. 


*So weave your fancies; I'll weave mine; 
And let them wander, dark or bright, 

The Lords of Art have graven fine; 
Perchance we both discern aright.’ 


Speaking of the oratorio of today, Mr. Hender- 
son points out that Sir Edward Elgar’s style 
belongs entirely to the present; that his poly- 
phony is built on a harmonic basis which almost 
completely ignores the ecclesiastic tonalities of 
the earlier church writers, and utilizes the 
diatonic and chromatic scheme of the present, 
the method of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und Isolde.’ 
And while he is credited with oratorio quite as 
dramatic as Tinel’s, but saved from mere the- 
atricalism by the artistic discretion of the com- 
poser, the thing itself is considered anomalous, 
because the narrator becomes an imperative 
necessity and oratorio now demands scenic rep- 
resentation and that is forbidden. 

‘The oratorio of today tends steadily toward the 
completion of a cycle. It started from the primi- 
tive religious play of Cavaliere, and through the 
development of the method of choral composition 
reached a Da at which all conception of action 
disappeared. From that point it has been slowly 
and surely moving around to the restoration of 
the dramatic element, till now it stands once more 
at the very threshold of the theatre. In its present 
form it is an absurdity. Even the singers find it 
almost impossible to sing the oratorios of the new 
sort without putting at least facial expression into 
their work, and every one of them looks solemnly 
conscious of the foolishness of evening dress. 
Mr. Elgar’s interpretation makes Judas Iscariot 
altogether too realistic for a white waistcoat, and 
his Mary Magdalen in a Princess gown with kid- 
gloved arms is a portrait which would make Henner 
gasp and Ruskin stare.’ 


In ‘ Phases of Modern Music,’ Mr. Lawrence 
Gilman has written in a trenchant way of cer- 
tain phases of present-day music. The author 
is endowed with grace of style, and he knows 
how to bring into relief the interesting features 
of unattractive subjects. Among the subjects 
treated are Richard Strauss, who is adjudged 
“an artist of profound and just convictions, the 
most penetrant and sympathetic of humanists ’ ; 
Edward MacDowell, the composer, ‘a romantic 
of the finer order’; Edward Elgar, whose 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ has been declared the 
finest musical work since Wagner, but which 
the present author declares owes its extreme 
and affecting eloquence to Wagner. Wagner, 
Verdi, Mascagni, Loeffler, and Grieg are also 
touched upon with discrimination, vividness, 
and spirit. In the essay on ‘Woman and Mod- 
ern Music,’ Mr. Gilman answers in the nega- 
tive the question, ‘Has Woman ever done 
greatly in creative music?’ In conclusion, he 





adds a few pertinent words to the fast accumu- 
lating bibliography on the ‘ Parsifal’ contro- 
versy. 

Th is undeniable that in ‘‘ Parsifal’’ Wagner has 
not written with the torrential energy, the superbly 
prodigal invention, which went to the creation of 
his earlier works; he is not here, unquestionably, 
so compelling and forceful, so overwhelming in 
vitality and climacteric power, as in the exuberant 
masterpieces of his artistic prime. But never 
before, on the other hand, had this master of 
illusion shaped such haunting and subtle symbols 
of suffering and lamentation, of sadness and terror, 
of pity and aspiration.’ 

A unique handbook to the music of Chopin 
has been compiled by Mr. G. C. Ashton Jon- 
son. It is a sort of a ‘ musical Baedeker,’ made 
particularly useful through modern conditions. 
‘Three years ago,’ says the author, ‘ this book 
could only have met with a very limited de- 
mand, owing to the fact that the number of 
amateurs possessed of sufficient technique to play 
Chopin’s music (for the most part extremely 
difficult) is very small. But today, owing to 
the invention of the pianola and the fact that 
all Chopin’s works, including even the least im- 
portant of the posthumous compositions, are 
now available for that instrument, the whole 
domain of his music is for the first time open 
to all.” It has been the author’s aim to make 
his book equally useful and helpful to concert- 
goers, for whom it forms a permanent analytical 
programme, to pianists, and to those amateurs 
of music who can now, owing to the pianola, 
pursue for the first time a systematic and co- 
ordinated study of Chopin’s works. Comments 
from newspaper articles have been grouped un- 
der the opus numbers of the works to which 
they refer. In addition, a brief account is given 
of each composition, its relative place among 
Chopin’s works, and notes of any special points 
of interest attaching to it. A chronological 
table is included, and the compilation of the 
approximate dates of the compositions enables 
one to study the development of the composer’s 
individuality. The volume opens with a brief 
sketch of Chapin’s life, which is followed by 
short preliminary chapters on various aspects 
of his work. A perusal of Mr. Jonson’s book 
will increase the artistic pleasure to be ob- 
tained from the intelligent study of this master 
of his class — for in Chopin the romantic school 
found its highest expression. 

In similar vein to her ‘ Stories of the Wag- 
ner Operas’ and ‘ Stories of Famous Operas,’ 
Miss H. A. Guerber has now given us a volume 
of ‘Stories of Popular Operas,’ in which are 
traced the stories of the librettos of ‘ William 
Tell,” ‘L’Africaine,’ ‘Der Freischiitz,’ ‘The 
Magic Flute,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘Othello, ‘ Fra 
Diavolo,’ ‘L/Elisire D’Amore,’ ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘I Pagliacci,’ ‘La Tosca,’ and ‘Le 
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Prophéte.’ As explained by the author, the 
object of these stories is to enable the reader to 
follow the motions of the singers, and, even if 
unfamiliar with the language in which the 
opera is given, te have a fair idea of the mean- 
ing of what is said and done. The author has 
studied her subjects with enthusiasm and fidel- 
ity, and with singular thoroughness. 


Ingram A. Pyte. 








BRIEFS ON NEW_BOOKs. 


A great Western Mr. William M. Meigs’s ‘Life of 
statesman and Thomas Hart Benton’ (Lippin- 
expansionist. cott) is the first critical estimate 
of the great Westerner and his proper place in 
history. Benton’s life is traced with painstaking 
detail, through the early years in North Carolina 
and Tennessee to the fulness of his fame as Sen- 
ator from Missouri. There is an especially good 
chapter on life in the West, which furnishes a 
background for a study of the leader who was 
above all an exponent of the Western spirit and 
therefore of nationalism; for the West alone was 
not sectional but national. The political career 
of Benton is treated topically; thus we have set 
forth his opinions and activities on the Salt Tax, 
the Land Laws, the Tariff, Expansion, Slavery, 
the Bank, Oregon and Texas, the Compromise of 
1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska agitation. Of the 
personal and intimate side of his character, little 
is told, and what is told is not of a nature to 
inerease one’s admiration for the man. Possi- 
bly Mr. Meigs, who is an admirer of Benton, did 
not see that the effect of his treatment of his 
hero’s character is to make the latter appear 
vain, egotistical, intolerant, prejudiced, and often 
vulgar. All these Benton certainly was in some 
degree; but the impression gained from the pages 
of Mr. Meigs is probably somewhat unfair to the 
subject. The author does show us, however, that 
in broad-minded patriotism the Senator from 
Missouri was the superior of most of his con- 
temporaries. Ambition never Jed him to truckle 
to the popular feeling of the hour, nor did the 
unpopularity of a cause make him forsake it. His 
life eovered the whole expansion of the republic, 
and no man better understood the meaning of 
that expansion or foresaw more clearly the dan- 
gers involved in the rapid growth of the country. 
He opposed anti-slavery agitation and the result- 
ing pro-slavery agitation. His homestead land- 
policy would have settled the question of slavery 
in the territories; his plan for tariff revision 
would have eased what he considered the worst 
injustice to the Sonth. The author is wrong in 
describing Benton as Southern in his sympathies; 
he was a true exponent of the Western spirit, and 
failed to understand the position of the South as 
completely as he did that of the East. He 
‘thought continentally,’ and believed that all who 
thought differently were wrong, dishonorable, in- 
triguing, and traitorous. In few, if any, points 
does the biographer differ from the views of Ben- 





ton. Like him, he is suspicious of the East and of 
the South, has a low opinion of the opponents of 
Benton, believes still in the stories of the intrigues 
of politicians and statesmen for the purpose of 
shaping the course of national policy. His own 
appreciation of the Western spirit of expansion 
should at this late date make him understand that 
Texas and the far West were annexed, not because 
of, but in spite of, the desire of pro-slavery 
leaders, and that had it not been for slavery the 
annexation would probably have come earlier. The 
sketch here given of the evolution of the South- 
west, then known as the West, is very satisfac- 
tory. The character of the settlers, the methods 
of settlement, the land system, the pioneer life, 
the political and economic conditions of the set- 
tlements in the Mississippi valley,— all these are 
well described. The author rightly emphasizes 
the fact that the Southwest was settled without 
the aid of the central government, that it suffered 
from the jealousy of the East and profited by the 
friendship of the South from whence most of its 
settlers came. On the other hand, the Northwest 
was won for the Union by the South and South- 
west, and was settled under the protection of the 
United States army, principally by people from 
the East, from the jealousy of which it suffered 
but little. The author has consulted most of the 
available authorities on Benton, and has gath- 
ered much material from hitherto unknown 
sources. The work is the best life of Benton yet 
produced. 


New studies The strongest sentiments of Pe- 
of Petrarch trarch’s heart, and the varied pas- 
ané Leura. sions and impulses of his mind 
and soul while under the spell of Laura’s influ- 
ence, have been revealed in the spirit of scien- 
tifie research rather than that of poetic interpre- 
tation in ‘The Secret of Petrarch,’ by Mr. 
Edmund James Mills (Dutton). The volume is 
the work of a literary scholar of analytic type 
who has turned his lenses upon certain disputed 
points in the lives of the lovers, and has brought 
forward varied proofs to attest his own theories 
regarding Laura’s birthplace, marriage, last ill- 
ness, and other details. Beneath the scholar’s 
zeal is submerged, at times, that romantic and 
elusive atmosphere which should ever surround 
this record of poetic love. The detailed diagnosis 
of Laura’s disease, couched in terms of modern 
surgery, causes a shiver of revulsion. There are, 
however, compensating passages of charming ap- 
preciation and concise summary. The prose 
studies examine the vexed questions of Laura’s 
personality, her home and burial-place. Mr. 
Mills contends that her birthplace and home were 
at Pieverde, hard by Caumont, and not at Avig- 
non; this conclusion he attests by liberal, if not 
excessive, citations. With equal assurance he tes- 
tifies that Laura was no high-born matron of the 
De Sade family, but a lowly country-maid, ‘a 
white rose born in harsh briars.’ The metrical 
portion which follows these studies is compiled 
from varied parts of Petrarch’s verse, using, in 
the main, the texts of Scartazzini, Carducci, and 
Ferrari, with a few new renderings as in ‘Love’s 
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Obsession,’ ‘Love’s Missioner,’ and ‘Of Laura’s 
Eyes.’ Nearly all the passages are chosen to 
support the claims advanced in the author’s prose 
studies. Some. of the lines thus used seem 
strained in purpose; and, in spite of the accu- 
mulation of references and quotations, the reader 
ean hardly accept all the author’s conclusions. 
After all has been said pro and con, it is not 
Laura’s birthplace or her daily tasks, not her 
fatal illness or the location of her tomb, that 
vitally interest us of to-day: it is her perennial 
charm and noble womanhood, so often portrayed 
by her poet-lover. 
Good, too, she was, 

And never trivial; showing in that sense 

Of heaven and holiness which sits so well 

On any woman. Yet she had sportive ways, 

And was most keen of mind; her intellect 

Matched well her heart. White, slender hands she had, 

And dainty little figure, and fair feet, 

And grand magnificence of golden hair.’ 
The volume is illustrated with a few photograv- 
ures of rare excellence, depicting shrines at Pie- 
verde, Sorga, and elsewhere, visited by the author 
in 1901. 


‘It must be conceded,’ as Colonel 
Higginson has well said, ‘that 
John Brown was the most eloquent 
of all our great Abolitionists, for his was the elo- 
quence of a life.’ Something of this eloquence of 
action belongs also to those who took part with 
him in the stirring events attending the settle- 
ment of Kansas; and one of these participants 
was Dr. J. W. Winkley, whose little book, ‘John 
Brown the Hero’ (James H. West Co.) gives 
some highly interesting personal reminiscences 
of those days and of the man whose name they 
must always recall. In approaching a book of 
this character, a record of heroic deeds and of no 
less heroic sufferings, the reviewer feels himself 
disarmed of criticism except as to mere matters 
of historic accuracy; and in this instance the 
writer deals with only a few and in themselves 
insignifieant occurrences, hitherto unchronicled in 
any detail, and known now only to himself and a 
very few besides. Mr. Sanborn has given in his 
life of John Brown a succinet account of the chief 
event related, and he says of it, in an introduc- 
tion that he furnishes to Dr. Winkley’s narra- 
tive,— ‘But it required a fuller statement; espe- 
cially since it seems largely to have escaped the 
notice of the chroniclers of that disturbed and 
eonfused period of 1856. The partisan move- 
ment here described came in between two of 
Brown’s famous fights,— that of Black Jack, in 
early June, when he captured the Virginian cap- 
tain, Pate, and that in the end of August, when 
he repelled the formidable attack of the Mis- 
sourians upon the small settlement of Osawato- 
mie.’ Not the least interesting part of the book 
is the account of the boy Winkley’s adventures in 
his repeated trips to Kansas City, usually alone, 
to get supplies for the small settlement where he 
and an elder brother lived. By his oceult power 
of ‘localization’ he drove his ox-team unerringly 
across the trackless prairie, meeting with sundry 
exciting adventures on the way. Although the 
matter of the book is slender in amount, and 


John Brown 
in Kansas. 





spread thin by both author and printer, and 
although the glimpses we get of John Brown are 
few and fleeting, the publishers are still within 
the truth in announcing that ‘the book has the 
interest of a romance,’ and that ‘the young will 
read it as if it were especially ‘‘a story for 
boys,’’ and the old will find in it matters to revive 
their enthusiasm.’ 

The addresses and letters deliv- 
ered and read at the Hawthorne 
commemoration of July 4 to 7 
at Concord last summer have been published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. under the title, 
‘The Hawthorne Centenary Celebration.’ Colonel 
Higginson, who presided the first day, has edited 
the volume, and besides a frontispiece portrait of 
Hawthorne the book has six views in and about 
the Wayside, at Concord. Among these excellent 
presentations of various phases of the great 
romancer’s genius and personality, perhaps the 
freshest and most suggestive is Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams’s discussion of ‘Hawthorne’s Place in 
Literature,’ — fresh and suggestive because the 
speaker is a man of action even more than a man 
of letters. Yet he says dozens of things that 
excite protest and contradiction. He calls Thack- 
eray’s style labored —Thackeray who prided 
himself on writing the fluent, unstudied, some- 
times even careless English of a gentleman; and 
of Thackeray’s characters these are the seven Mr. 
Adams selects as typical and likely to survive,— 
‘Becky Sharp, Major Pendennis, and Morgan, 
masterpieces all, with Colonel Neweome, Captain 
Costigan, Barry. "Lyndon, and Esmond, in the sec- 
ond rank.’ Will one reader out of a hundred read- 
ily recall Major Pendennis’s valet, and will one 
out of a thousand place him before Colonel New- 
come and Barry Lyndon as masterpieces of char- 
acter-creation? Of familiar types to be found in 
American imaginative literature, Mr. Adams finds 
but three,— Rip Van Winkle, Topsy, and Colonel 
Starbottle; though on the last day of the celebra- 
tion he adds a fourth, Evangeline. While the 
army is receiving honors, has not Colonel Sellers 
a right to feel aggrieved at being neglected? In 
his treatment of Hawthorne’s works, Mr. Adams 
amazes us by naming ‘Our Old Home’ as ‘that 
one of his productions which the world would 
least willingly let die.’ To the prevalent mania 
for complete editions, editions that suffer no ‘ pot- 
boiling rag’ to escape, he administers a merited 
rebuke. Of the more studied essays in the vol- 
ume, Mr. Copeland’s, Mr. Conway’s, and Mr. 
Frank Preston Stearns’s deserve especial notice. 
Mr. Sanborn’s account of ‘The Friendships of 
Hawthorne’ is excellent, but perhaps unduly long 
from the inclusion of some not indispensable 
details. The book is a worthy memorial of an 
important event in our literary annals. 


The best results of modern Orien- 
seen through tal scholarship are being set 
onpare apm. directly before the eyes of the 
reading public, by men who can both read the lan- 
guages of the ancient Orient and put what they 
read in attractive language. Messrs. Perey E. 


Hawthorne 
redivivus. 


Old Egypt 
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Newberry and John Garstang, who have done 
such commendable work on Egyptian soil and in 
the publication of their ‘finds,’ have jointly 
written ‘A Short History of Ancient Egypt’ 
(Dana Estes & Co.). It is a modest little work 
of 200 pages, but is full of the ripest fruit of the 
labors of its industrious authors in their explora- 
tion and decipherment of the tian monu- 
ments. It gives a bird’s-eye view of the monarchy, 
from its founding down to its disintegration at 
least 3,000 years afterward. The style of the 
work is such as to carry the reader along at a 
rapid pace, and to give him merely sketch-lines of 
the great figures that loom up in each period or 
dynasty through that long stretch of time. The 
archaic or first period is naturally most full, for 
it is in just that period that some of the most 
startling discoveries have been made within the 
last decade. This formerly pre-historic and 
mythical period now steps up and takes its place 
in the regular and undisputed line of historical 
facts, and thus wipes out with one stroke the 
former incredulous statements regarding it. We 
are sorry to see that no new light of any conse- 
quence is found on the little known Hyksos 
period, and that its centuries of silence must still 
remain mute. In the appended ‘Chronological 
Table’ a safe method is adopted in putting the 
‘Founding of the Monarchy’ ‘before 3000 B. C.’ 
In fact, no dates are stated specifically until the 
reign of Thotmes III., 1515-1460 B. C. The long 
reign of Rameses II. is set at 1325-1258. After 
this, the next specific date is made at 930, when 
‘Shishank captures Jerusalem.’ Such a book as 
this, carefully read, will lead the student to larger 
and more comprehensive works on-this most fas- 
cinating of ancient lands and peoples. 


The extremes of credulity, super- 
a once famous stition, and narrowness, on the 
sea-port. one hand, and broad-minded intel- 
ligence and liberality, on the other, were ecuri- 
ously mingled in the historic old town of Salem, 
Massachusetts. From the first set of. qualities 
sprang the witchcraft delusion, with its harvest 
of innocent lives sacrificed to the popular frenzy; 
to the second the cause of tolerance and enlight- 
enment in religion is indebted, Salem having 
early and in a most emphatic manner joined the 
New England movement for wider liberty in 
matters theological. That these opposite ten- 
dencies developed themselves in one and the 
same small community, seems strange at first, but 
is not inexplicable. The superstitious habit of 
mind of a sea-faring folk may serve largely to 
explain the witchcraft atrocities, while the ex- 
tended acquaintance with the world gained by 
the sea-captains and sailors of Salem in their 
voyages to India and China and other distant 
lands, must have opened their eyes to the nar- 
rowness of New England Puritanism. These 
thoughts are suggested by reading Mr. Charles E. 
Trow’s ‘Old Shipmasters of Salem’ (Putnam), a 
book containing much curious and interesting 
matter, collected from log-books, shipmasters’ 
journals, local newspapers, and other obscure 
sources, and served up with a generous pictorial 


Memorials of 





accompaniment. Sea-yarns and more weighty 
historical items mingle pleasantly in Mr. Trow’s 
pages, which are heartily commended to all whe 
like to read about those that go down to the sea 
in ships. 


There was no Frenchman of let- 
of Renan ters in the last half of the nine- 
in his letters. ‘teenth century who had a more 
interesting personality than Ernest Renan. His 
tangential relation to Christianity, as it blossomed 
out in the French Catholic church; his interest in 
religion in general, and in the life of Jesus in 
particular; his strong utterances on the political 
and social issues of his day,— all these elements 
of his mind made him an unusually entertaining 
talker and writer. His most intimate friend in 
Paris was the famous chemist Berthelot. These 
two men so thoroughly agreed and sympathized 
that they readily confided to each other their 
thoughts on many of the great issues of their day. 
Some of Renan’s best letters to Berthelot have 
been gathered up and published in translation 
under the title, ‘Letters from the Holy Land’ 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). They were written 
from more than a score of places outside the Holy 
Land,— Venice, Tripoli, Athens, Paris, Alexan- 
dria, and many smaller places. The essential 
thing, however, is that they are Renan’s, and 
show what his attitude was toward the national, 
religious, and intellectual agitations of his times, 
stretching as they do over a period of forty-five 
years, from 1847 to July 20, 1892, the last letter 
written by his own hand. They breathe the spirit 
of one who has enlisted in the cause of liberty of 
thought and action, with slight regard for tradi- 
tion, or for positions whose chief defense is that 
they are hoary with age. The tenderness of 
Renan’s heart and the freedom of his mind are 
two features that appear prominently in these 
charmingly written confidential letters. 


The charm 


Mankind is put upon sorrowful 
inquiry regarding its inhumanity 
by such a book as ‘Life in Sing 
Sing’ (Bobbs-Merrill Co.), written by one who 


A convict’s 


picture of 
prison life. 


preserves a partial anonymity by his nom de 
lume of ‘Number i500.’ It is not a pleasant 
k, or is its manner much pleasanter than its 
matter, since it makes evident the fact that the 
criminal of to-day is rather the man in ‘hard 
luck’ than one guilty of any extraordinary moral 
turpitude as distinguished from the hundreds 
that go upwhipped of justice. It sets forth, also, 
the complete uselessness to the community of the 
lives led by those in New York’s most notorious 
penitentiary, and the complete failure there to 
induce the inmates to effect any reform in their 
indivdual points of view that would lead to the 
betterment of the race. On the other hand, it 
points out the extraordinary value of the services 
rendered by Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth through 
the Volunteers’ Prisoners’ League, which has 
led more convicts into substantial accord with 
respectability since its institution in 1896 than all 
the penal institutions and so-called reformatories 
of the country put together. It appears that the 
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keeper of the prison as a rule is not the sort of 
person one would seject as a reforming agent, and 
that little or nothing is done inside the prison 
walls that could have a deterrent effect upon any 
person fairly embarked on a criminal career. 
There is no probing to the depths to account for 
crime, for the writer is evidently a reporter rather 
than a philosopher. The book contains a vocabu- 
lary of prison slang, ‘thieves’ patter,’ which has 
a certain value and interest. 


Mr. Frank T. Bullen’s recent vol- 
ume, ‘Denizens of the Deep,’ 
(Revell), is not a continuous 
story, but ‘a series of lives of some Denizens 
of the Deep, based very largely on personal ob- 
servation, buttressed by scientific facts, and 
decorated by imagination.’ The author ‘has 
wished to keep the work as unlike an orthodox 
natural history as it was possible to make it,’— 
as unlike, that is, in point of dulness and didac- 
ticism; and he has succeeded. His vigorous love 
of the sea is as patent here as in his previous 
books, and his healthful insistence on the hap- 
piness of the sea creatures is more convincing 
than ever. Although he is careful to remind us 
that we know very little of the depths of the 
sea, he often writes as if he had himself visited 
them. His stories of the various species of whale 
are most ample in knowledge, since whales are 
his specialty; but in telling of other ‘denizens’ 
also,—and few land-lubbers would guess there 
were as many as he describes,—his imagination 
works with a vividness that amounts to per- 
sonal identification. For justice, his chapter on 
the shark is most noteworthy. ‘The Shark eats 
man,’ he says, ‘not because he loves man to eat, 
but because man when he falls overboard is usu- 
ally easy to get. If the man be a good noisy 
swimmer, no Shark will venture near, for they 
are, though tormented with hunger, a most nerv- 
ous and timid race, and, indeed, always seem to 
me to lose a great many opportunities through 
diffidence.’ For pity, the chapter on the seal is 
most memorable. ‘For my part, I shall never 
forget Burn-Murdoch’s ery of horror in his book, 
**Edinburgh to the Antartic,’’ where he speaks of 
the newly flayed Seal lifting itself redly to- 
ward heaven in the glowing sunshine, as if ask- 
ing its Maker why this thing should be.’ For 
romance, the story of the Stormy Petrel is most 
s stive. The least satisfactory chapter is that 

a-serpents; but who that follows truth could 
write satisfactorily of them? 


Stories of the 
lives of some 
sea-creatures. 








NOTES. 


A most weleome announcement in the ‘English 
Men of Letters’ series is that of a volume on 
Edward FitzGerald, from the pen of Mr. A. C. Ben- 
son. 


A fourth edition, with some additional matter, of 
Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s ‘A Rebel’s Recollec- 
tions’ is announced by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, This 
book, first published in 1874, has become some- 
thing of a classic in the South. 








An anthology of the poetry of sports and pastimes 
has been made by Mr. Wallace Rice, and will be 
issued immediately by Messrs, A. C. McClurg & Co. 
under the title, ‘The Athlete’s Garland.’ ; 

Still another edition (the fourth) of Miss Kath- 
arine Hooker’s ‘Wayfarers in Italy’ makes its 
appearance from the press of Messrs. Scribner’s 
Sons. The text and illustrations remain unchanged. 

An interesting personal sketch of Sir Caspar Pur- 
don Clarke, the recently-appointed director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, is contributed by Mr. 
a Lane to the April issue of ‘The Internationa} 

tudio. 


‘Author and Printer,’ a guide for authors, print- 
ers, editors, and proofreaders, has been compiled by 
Mr. F. Howard Collins, and will be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Henry Frowde for the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

‘Our First Century,’ by Mr. George Cary gy 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Barnes & Co. 
as the first volume in their ‘Little History of Amer- 
ican Life,’ a copiously illustrated record of man- 
ners and customs in the United States. 


The John C. Winston Company, of Philadelphia, 
which lately took over the publishing business of 
Messrs. Henry T. Coates & Co., will bring out imme- 
diately a new story by ‘Max Adeler’ (Mr. Charles. 
Heber Clark), called ‘The Quakeress.’ 


The ‘Little Giant Question Settler,’ published by 
Messrs. Laird & Lee, provides in convenient vest- 
pocket form a surprising amount of practical and 
evidently reliable information on a great variety of 
subjects. The arrangement is alphabetical. 


Mr. John Lane announces a new volume from the 
Eragny Press, under the title ‘French and English 
Ballads.’ The book will be printed in red and 
black throughout, with music type especially cut. 
The editing is in the hands of Mr. Robert Steele. 


The Harpers are bringing out a new revised edi- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s well- 
known ‘History of the United States.’ Colonel 
Higginson has been at work on the revision for 
some time, and has brought the narrative down to 
the present year. 


‘The Bishop’s Neice,’ a story of Cape Breton life 
by Mr. George H. Picard, is announced by Messrs. 
Herbert B. Turner & Co. The same firm have also- 
in press ‘The Ethics of Imperialism,’ by Mr. Albert 
R. Carman, and ‘Science and a Future Life,’ by Dr.. 
James H. Hyslop. 

The first book to bear the imprint of the new 
publishing house of Messrs. Moffat, Yard & Co, will 
be an account of the siege and capture of Port 
Arthur, by Mr. Richard Barry, a young war corre- 
spondent whose recent contributions to the period- 
ical press have attracted much interest. 

A beautiful photogravure of Whistler’s ‘At the 
Piano’ forms the frontispiece of ‘The Burlington 
Magazine’ for March. The picture accompanies am 
account of the recent Whistler memorial exhibition,. 
written by Mr. Bernhard Sickert. An article on 
the famous Ascoli Cope is contributed to the same- 
number by Miss May Morris, a daughter of William. 
Morris. 

The ‘Life, Letters, and Literary Remains’ of the 
late John Henry Shorthouse, in two volumes, is. 
announced for spring publication by the Macmillan. 
Co. The memoir, written by Mrs, Shorthouse, con- 
tains much of the author’s correspondence with 
well-known men of his day. The second volume 
will include three short stories and other hitherto- 
unpublished writings by Shorthouse. 
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‘My Appeal to America,’ by M, Charles Wagner, 
is a booklet containing the French pastor’s first 
address given to an American audience. It has an 
introduction by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, and is 
published by Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


A new and somewhat cheapened edition of ‘The 
American Revolution,’ by Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan, has been published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. The work is in three volumes, the 
first of which has been considerably re-arranged 
and re-written. 

‘The Trial of Jesus,’ by Giovanni Rosadi, a work 
that has attracted wide attention in Italy and Ger- 
many, will be published this month by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. in Dr. Emil Reich’s English transla- 
tion. The author, a Florentine lawyer, condemns 
the trial of Jesus by the standard of Roman law. 

The editors of the Cambridge Modern History 
now announce that after the issue of Volume XII. 
the narrative will be supplemented by the publica- 
tion of a volume of maps and a final volume con- 
taining the genealogies and other auxiliary infor- 
mation, with a general index to the entire work. 

A timely addition to the ‘Old South Leaflets’ 
series has just been made in the account of Com- 
modore Perry’s landing in Japan, reprinted from 
the official report published by order of Congress in 
1856. It is peculiarly interesting at this time to 
read of this first step in the opening of Japan to 
general relations with the Western world. 

The tasteful and inexpensive series of ‘Popular 
Editions of Recent Fiction,’ published by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co., is augmented by four new 
volumes, containing ‘The Heroine of the Strait’ 
and ‘Love Thrives in War,’ by Mrs. Mary Catherine 
Crowley, ‘Barbara’ by Mr. John H. Whitson, and 
‘A Girl of Virginia’ by Mrs. Lucy M. Thruston. 

Professor George H. Palmer’s definitive three- 
volume edition of George Herbert’s works, an- 
nounced for early publication by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., has been postponed until next autumn. 
The same publishers also report that the one-volume 
‘Cambridge’ edition of Byron’s works, edited by 
Mr. Paul E. More, will not be ready for publication 
until September or October. 

The Oxford Clarendon Press has published ‘The 
Complete Poetical Works of Shelley,’ edited by 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, It is a volume of more 
than a thousand pages, with a portrait, a preface, 
many notes, and all of the poet’s ‘ascertained 
poems and fragments of verse that have hitherto 
appeared in print.’ It is an immense satisfaction 
to have this carefully-edited text complete in a 
single volume. 

Four new volumes, dealing respectively with 
Paola Veronese, Burne-Jones, Van Dyck, and Watts, 
have recently made their appearance in the admira- 
ble ‘Newnes’s Art Library,’ published by Messrs. 
Warne & Co. Each volume contains a brief sketch 
of the artist by some critic of authority, a list of his 
principal works, and some sixty reproductions in 
half-tone of representative pictures, besides a fron- 
tispiece in photogravure. 

Owing to the lack of suitable editions, many 
French plays of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are seldom read in American schools and 
colleges. With the — of widening the range 
of study in this field, Messrs. Ginn & Company are 
planning to issue scholarly editions of a number of 
the best plays of this period. The first of these pub- 
lications will include Rotrou’s ‘Saint Genest’ and 
‘Venceslas,’ edited by Professor T. F. Crane of Cor- 
nell University. 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
April, 1905. 


Africa’s Appeal to Christendom. Century. 
Alderman, Edwin A. W. P. Trent. Rev. 
Andersen, Hans Christian, Centenary of. 
Arctic Seas, Fishing in. J. B. Connolly. Harper. 
Associated Press, The. Melville BE. Stone. Century. 
Astor Fortune, The. B. J. Hendrick. McClure. 
Austria-Hungary, Crisis in. M. Baumfeld. Rev. of Revs. 
Beef Industry and Government Investigation. Rev. of Revs. 
Bird-Hunting with Camera. H. K. Job. Rev. of Revs. 
Boston, Remaking of. Rollin L. Hartt. World’s Work. 
Brook, The. Frank French. Harper. 

Canadian Wilderness, The. F. EB. Schoonover. Scribner. 
Carnegie Libraries, Giving. I. F. Marcosson. World’s Work. 
Cervantes. George E. Woodberry. McClure. 

College’s Immediate Future. Arthur T. Hadley. Century. 
District Attorney’s Office, In the. Atlantic. 

Eternal Life, The. Hugo Miinsterberg. Atlantic. 
Europe, Paternalism in. F. A. Vanderlip. Scribner. 
Florence, Holy Saturday in. Helen Zimmern. Century. 
Floridan Bay-Window, A. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic. 
Germany and Foreign Politics. Arnold White. No. Amer. 
Gold Camp, A Western. Phillip V. Mighels. Harper. 
Herculaneum’s Gift to Archeology. C. Waldstein. Harper. 
Impeachment, Law of. Hannis Taylor. No. American. 
James, Henry. W. C. Brownell. Atlantic. 

Kansas’ Battle for its Oil Interests. Rev. of Revs. 
Kitchener, Lord, The Call of. No. American. 

Kits and Outfits. Richard Harding Davis. 
Letters of Mark. Thomas W. Higginson. 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition. 
Library, The Mediaeval. 


of Reviews. 
Rev. of Revs. 


Scribner. 
Atlantic. 
Rev. of Revs. 
Ernest C. Richardson. Harper. 
Loire, Chateaux of the. Richard Whiteing. Century. 
Monroe Doctrine, The. Charles F. Dole. Atlantic. 
Monroe Doctrine, The New. No. American. 
New England in Autumn. Henry James. No. American. 
New Jersey—a Traitor State. Lincoln Steffens. McClure. 
N-Rays, The. Robert K. Duncan. Harper. 
Nurses, American, in Japan. Anita McGee. Century. 
Orient, War’s Disclosure of. I. Iyenaga. World’s Work. 
Oyama. Adachi Kinnosuke. Rev. of Reviews. 
Panama Canal Progress. Lindon Bates, Jr. World’s Work. 
Philippines, Public School System in. No. American. 
Pilgrim, Landing of a. W. D. Howells. Harper. 
Portland Exposition, The. Agnes C. Laut. Rev. of Revs. 
Profit-Sharing. John Bates Clark. Harper. 
Railroad Question, The. F. G. Newlands. No. American. 
Remarriage after Divorce. Bishop Doane. No. American. 
Rome of Today. Mary K. Waddington. Scribner. 
Russia, Coming Crash in. Karl Blind. No. American. 
Russia, The Turmoil in. A. Cahan. World’s Work. 
Russia, What Ails? Perceval Gibbon. McClure. 
Schiller Centenary, The. W. von Schierbrand. No. Amer. 
Science, A Wonder-Worker of. W. S. Harwood. Century. 
Siberia, My Exile to. Isador Ladoff. Harper. 
Thomasius, Christian. Andrew D. White. Atlantic. 
Togo and Nogi, Grappling with. World’s Work. 
University of Virginia. Charles W. Kent. Rev. of Revs. 
University of Virginia. Thomas Nelson Page. Scribner. 
War, Cost of. Charles J. Bullock. Atlantic. 





LIstT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 63 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Drax since its last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


THe Lirg AND LETTERS or R. S. HAWKER, Sometime Vicar 
of Morwenstow. By his son-in-law, C. E. Byles. Illus. 
in color, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 689. 
John Lane. $5. net. 

Honore pE Bauzac: His Life and Writings. By Mary 
F. Sandars. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 377. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. net. 

A Dtary From Drxiz. As written by Mary Boykin 
Chesnut, wife of James Chesnut, Jr., 

Senator from South Carolina, 1859-1861. 

Isabella D. Martin and Myrta Lockett Avary. 

8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 424. D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.50 net. 
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HISTORY. 


A History or ALL Nations, from the Earliest Times: 
Being a Universal Historical Library, by Distinguished 
Scholars. Edited by John Henry Wright, LL.D. To be 
complete in 24 volumes. First section: Antiquity, in 
5 vols. Illus. in color, etc., 4to. Philadelphia: Lea 
Brothers & Co 

Tue Story or THE Conco Free State: Social, Political, 
and Economic Aspects of the Belgian System of Gov- 
ernment in Central Africa. By Henry Wellington 
Wack, F.R.G.S. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 
8Svo, gilt top, pp. 634. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

IRELAND: The People’s History of Ireland. By John F. 
Finerty. In 2 vols., 8vo. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 
net. 

IRELAND’s Story: A Short History of Ireland. By Charles 
Johnston and Carita Spencer. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 414. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.40 net 

EaRLY DuTCH AND ENGLISH VOYAGES TO SPITZBERGEN in 
the Seventeenth Century. Edited by Sir W. Martin 
Conway, F.S.A._ LIllus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 191. 
London: The Hakluyt Society. 

Our NAVY AND THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. 
Allen. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 
Miffin & Co. $1.25. 

INDIANA: A Redemption from Slavery. By J. P. Dunn, Jr. 
a and enlarged edition; with map, 16mo, gilt top, 

p. 506. “American Commonwealths.” Houghton, 
Mimin & Co. $1.25. 

Prison Lire OF JEFFERSON Davis. By Bvt. Lieut. Col. 
John J. Craven, M.D. New edition; with portrait, 
12mo, pp. 320. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.20 net. 

EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846. Edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, LL.D. Vol. XIII, Nuttall’s Travels 
into the Arkansas Territory, 1819. Large 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 366. Arthur H. Clark Co. $4. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


LirerRaAry Portraits. By Charles Whibley. 
gravure portrait, S8vo, uncut, pp. 313. 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

O7Tta: Poems, Essays, and Reviews. By Armine Thomas 
Kent; edited by Harold Hodge; with memoir by Arthur 
A. Bauman. With portraits, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 271. John Lane. $1.25 net. 

De Prorunpis. By Oscar Wilde. With portrait, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 123. G. P. Putnam's 
$1.25 net. 

Tue CLASSICS AND MODERN TRAINING. 
Ashmore, L.H.D. 12mo, gilt top, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Super FLuMINA: Angling Observations of a Coarse Fisher- 
man. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 231. John Lane. 
$1.25 net. 

On Gorne To CuurncH: An Essay. By G. Bernard Shaw. 
16mo, pp. 60. Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 75 cts. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


By R. C. Trevelyan. 16mo, gilt 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 


By Gardner W. 
354. Houghton, 


With photo- 
E. P. Dutton 


12mo, 
Son.. 


By Sidney G. 
uncut, pp. 159. 


Tue BirtTH oF PARSIFAL. 
top, uncut, pp. 110. 
net. 

Pipks AND TIMBRELS. By W. J. Henderson. 
top, uncut, pp. 95. R. G. Badger. $1.25. 

A PaGeant or Lire. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 77. R. G. Badger. $1.25. ~- 

Tur HAREM, and Other Poems. By Aloysius Coll. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 112. R. G. Badger. $1.50. 

Porms. By Egbert Willard Fowler. With portrait, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 108. R. G. Badger. $1.50. 


FICTION. 


My Lapy CLANCARTY: Being the True Story of the Earl 
of Clancarty and Lady Elizabeth Spencer. By Mary 
Imlay Taylor. lIllus., 12mo, pp. 298. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50. 

Pam. By Bettina von Hutten. Illus., 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Tue Pium Tree. By David Graham * 
12mo, pp. 389. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50 

Tue RAVANELS. By Harris Dickson. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 420. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1.50. 


12mo, gilt 


2mo, 


12mo, 


12mo, pp. 391. Dodd, 


Illus., 


Illus., 12mo, 


Bitty Duangs. By Frances — Mathews. 
1.50. 


pp. 361. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

BeyYonp CHANCE OF CHANGE. By Sara Andrew Shafer. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 295. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

BARHAM OF BELTANA. By W. E. on 12mo, pp. 334. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 

LANGBARROW HALL. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. 
pp. 401. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Tue Gotpen Hore: A Story of the Time of King Alexan- 
der the Great. By Robert H. — 12mo, gilt top. 
pp. 402. Macmillan Co. $1.50 


_12mo, 








THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. By Elinor Glyn. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 291. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

THE UNWRITTEN Law. By Arthur Henry. 12mo, pp. 401. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

THE BANDOLERO. By Paul Gwynne. 12mo, pp. 382. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 50. 

Hecia SANDWITH. By Edward or Valentine. 12mo, 
pp. 433. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.5 

My Poor RELATIONS. By Maarten Seastete. 

375. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

THe Girt or La Gioria. By Clara Driscoll. 
pp. 297. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
THe LEeTTerRs oF THEODORA. By Adelaide L. Rouse. 12mo, 

gilt top, pp. 307. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE OPAL. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 174. 

Miffin & Co. $1.25. 

Down TO THE SEA. By Morgan Robertson. 
312. Harper & Brothers. 1.25. 

Ovr or BonvaGe, and Other Stories. By Rowland E 
os 1émo, pp. 334. Houghton, Miffin & Co. 
1.25. 

THE PROBATIONER, and Other Stories. By Herman Whit- 
aker. 12mo, pp. 329. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
Tue HARVEST OF THE SEA: A Tale of Both Sides of the 
Atlantic. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. [Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 162. F. H. Revell Co. $1. net. 

PopuLaR EpiTions or REcENT FIcTION. New vols.: Love 
Thrives in War, by Mary Catherine Crowley; A Girl 
of Virginia, by Lucy M. Thruston; Barbara, a Woman 
of the West, by John H. Whitson; The Heroine of the 
Strait, by Mary Catherine Crowley. Each with frontis- 
piece, 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. Per vol., 75 cts. 


SOCIOLOGY. — POLITICS. — ECONOMICS. 


Tue HisToRIcAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PooR LAW OF 
CONNECTICUT. By Edward Warren Capen, Ph.D. 
8vo, uncut, pp. 520. ‘Columbia University 
Macmillan Co. Paper, $3. net. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN THE UNITED STATES. 
McClain, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 438. ‘American Citizen 
Series.’ Longmans, Green & Co. $2. net. 
Tue CriviL SERVICE AND THE PATRONAGE. By Carl Russell 
Fish, Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. 280. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2. net. 


REFERENCE. 


A DicTIONARY OF AMERICAN AvuTHORS. By Oscar Fay 
Adams. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. S8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 587. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.50. 

CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF 
PITTSBURGH. Parts 2, 3, and 4. Large 8vo. Pub- 
lished by the Library. Paper. 

LITTLE GIANT QUESTION SETTLER. 
Beaton, M.A. 32mo, 
Lee. Leather, 50 cts. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHOPIN’s WorKs. By G. 
Jonson. i12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 200. 
Page & Co. $1.40 net. 

Newnes’ ArT Liprary. New vols.: G. F. Watts, and 
Van Dyck. LEach illus. in photogravure, etc., large 
8vo. Frederick Warne & Co. Per vol, $1.25. 

First PRINCIPLES OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
Matthay. lIilus., 12mo, pp. 129. 
& Co. 75 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


By 8. Dunkerley, M.Sc. _Iilus., 
pp. 408. Longmans, Green & Co. $3. net. 

Tue Dickens Country. By Frederic G. Kitton. 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 235. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

MODERN ADVERTISING. By Earnest Elmo Calkins and 
Ralph Holden. Illus., 12mo, pp. 361. D. Appleton 

& Co. 1.50 net. 

ANOTHER HARDY GARDEN Book. By Helena Rutherfurd 
ag — 1s 12mo, gilt top, pp.. 243. Macmillan Co. 

. net. 


THE FREEDOM 
pp. 211. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carl yle, 
Eliot, 


12mo, pp. 


Illus., 12mo, 


Houghton, 


12mo, pp. 


By Emlin 


By Prof. James A. 
gilt edges, pp. 288. Laird & 


Cc. Ashton 
Doubleday, 


By Tobias 
Longmans, Green 


MECHANISM. large 8vo, 


Illus., 


By Annie sed Call. 12mo, 
$1.25 


F LIFE. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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BOOKS. ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Biauinenam, Eno. 





FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, Jefferies, 
Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, 
Leech, etc. The Largest and Choicest Collection offered for Sale in 
the World. Catalogues issued and sent post free upon application. 
Books bought. WALTER T. SPENCER, 

27 New Oxford 8t., Lonpon, W. C., Eneianp. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Acts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 








Beginning Monday Evening April 3, 
Three Weeks’ Shakespearean Festival by 


The Ben Greet Players 


OF LONDON 
(Auspices of the Chicago Bureau-Agency of Music.) 


$33.00 
Pacific Coast 





SIGN OF THE ARK 
NOAH FARNHAM MORRISON (CAPTAIN). Old, Rare, and Curious 
BOOKS. Nos, 314-318 West Jersey Street, ELIZABETH, N. J. 

Write for latest Catalogue. 





WW GiTING, proofread: a, correcting and typewriing rire 

’ and type’ manu. 
gee mde oy by an ex 

Address E. G., care of Dia. 





Pome. ¢ GERMAN, ITALIAN, sees. and ‘— ~~ 
( over fifty years), 11 East 17th New York, 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. Ist Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 








SELL STORY-WRITING AND JOURNALISM : 
Taught by mail; short stories and book manuscripts 
SHORT criticised and re ; also p on commission ; 
STORIES send for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit ’’; tells 

how. Thornton West, Editor-in-chief. Estab. 1895. 
The National Press Association, 24 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 





ONVERSATIONAL FRENCH — Mainly for teachers desirous 

of qualifying as instructors in elementary French conversation. 

Price, 50 cents. Postage, 8 cents. A Livret of 32 pages mailed free. 
E. ROTH, 1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


TOPICS of all kinds and in any others, wh looked up in large libraries 
+ fy ng en ae 0 have not at hand the books 
needed in addresses, club papers, 

or articles “) ablication, . ‘mae any piece of investigation. Highest 
university and library references. 


Miss M. H. BUCKINGHAM, No. 96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
Poets — Do 


STORY-WRITERS, yy Historians, 
the honest criticism of your 


book, or its skilled revision oo pases ty or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 

















TICKETS on sale daily, March 1 to May 15, Chicago 

to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Victoria, and Vancouver. Correspondingly low 
rates from other points. Daily and personally con- 
ducted excursions in through Pullman tourist sleeping 
cars from Chicago to Portland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles without change. Double berth only $7.00. 


Fast trains, choice of routes. Meals in dining cars 4 


(a la carte).: 

Write us for information as to the resources and 
opportunities, the wonderful climate and kindly soil of 
the Pacific Coast, how to get there, how long it takes, 
and what it costs via the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. Booklets and folders sent post- 
paid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. 


The Best of Everything 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry., 
Cuicaco, IL. 





to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
mh. fey plow in literary composition. 


Do YOu ‘gevmes Course vriticisns, nd cals of MSS, 


Write ee 





aAanePeAee First Folio Edition 


-.., Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : “‘ Midsommer Nights Dreame,”’ ‘‘ Loves Labours’ 
Lost,” “Comedie of Errors,” “*Merchant of Venice,” ‘* Macbeth” 
“Julius Cesar,” “ Hamlet” in March, other plays to follow. 
(Postage, 5c.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


Price in cloth, 50c. net ; limp leather, 75c. net. 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B oO O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 





SEND FOR CAT4LOGUES 
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SECOND EDITION 


MORAL EDUCATION 


By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


A discussion of the whole problem of moral education; its aim in relation to our society and all the means through which 
that aim can be attained. 
“Every one who owns and reads Stanley Hall’s monumental work on ‘Adolescence,’ will want to own and read Griggs's ‘Moral Education.’ 
And the wise parent who cannot have both books will choose the latter because of its more immediate availability in child training and its sane- 
ness and informed conservatism.” — The Church Standard (Philadelphia). 





352 pages, including full bibliography and index; 5x '7% inches, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net ; postage 12 cents. 
Send for circulars of this and other works by the same author. 


B. W: HUEBSCH, Publisher _ :: 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 





Commodore Perry’s Landing in Japan 
THE BOOKS 


It is of especial interest at this time that the opening 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


Commodore Perry’s report to Congress on the subject, 
No. 151 of the Old South Leaflets, is timely. 
Price, 5 cents a copy. $4 per 100. 
Send for complete lists. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and extensive library expe- 
rience enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 








THE 


Appreciation of Sculpture 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 


Companion volume to “ How to Judge Architecture ” by 
thor, and “ Pictorial Composition ” 


CATALOGUE CARDS 
CARD CABINETS 
We carry a special line and 
will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 


Bach volume, over 80 illustrations, net, $1.50. (Postage 14 els.) 
Special edition THE APPRECIATION OF SCULP.- 
TURE, net, 83.00. (Postage 24 cts.) 


The third in a series of handbooks invaluable to those who would 
master the fundamentals in the understanding 


and appreciation of art. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Vee Wa. ett F a? olades # 
| 
of Japan to relations with the Wostera World wae! OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
| 
= 

















THE CUMULATIVE. BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 


THE NEED 
“ The appraisal of literature seems to me to be the most important subject and’ the most difficult 
problem now before the library world.” — Henry L: Eemporr. 
“The appraisal which is mostly wanted aitus to be mainly descriptive.” — W. I. Fuercner. 
“ What I want is the collated results of the opinions of several men.”—Ernest C. RicHarpson. 


To meet this need we have established a monthly magazine to be known as THE CUMULATIVE BOOK REVIEW 
DIGEST, which will furnish month by month, in one alphabet, an appreciative, accurate, and condensed description of the 
scope and character of the leading books, together with an epitome of the opinions of the leading crities of. the English- 
speaking world concerning the same. This avoids the limitations and fallibility of systems which depend upon one man’s 
opinion, and furnishes, in convenient form, an up-to-date means of securing an evaluation of current books. 

Sample pages sent on application. Price, $5.00 per year. All subscriptions end with the December number. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY. PUBLISHERS, MINNEAPOLIS 


THE DIAL PRESS, FE ARTS BUILDIPS, CHICAGO 








